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66 BY THE SEA, ETC. 


BY THE SEA. 


I. — MORNING. 
A WEST wind, whispering to the tide, 
Wakened the morning from its pillow; 
Now day’s full glory, shining wide, 
Shows where June’s fairest witcheries glide 
Abroad o’er rock and billow. 


Above us, hurrying through the blue, 

White cloudlets from our vision hasten ; 
Snow-white, with sunshine gleaming through, 
To-day no thought of storms in view 

Our joyousness shall chasten. 


Behind the headland’s lofty brows, 

Deep scarred by storms of countless ages, 
There are sweet nooks the sea-gull knows, 
Where nature’s sunny volume shows 

Its most enchanting pages. 


Here foxgloves’ dainty heads arise, 

With careless grace the breeze evading ; 
And little speedwell’s steadfast eyes 
Look up into the azure skies, 

Until they match their shading. 


The rugged boulders near the shore 
Through filmy veils of spray are shining ; 

The long green breakers, curling o’er, 

Leave drifted snow-wreaths evermore 
Among the seaweed twining. 


On every wave that dances by 
Stray points of sunny light have rested ; 
And gay sea-horses rear on high 
Their frosted manes, till far and nigh 
The waves are silver-crested. 


We revel in this peerless morn, 

No present cares our joy impeding ; 
For all the shades our hearts have worn 
Melt in the inspirations born 

Of loveliness exceeding. 


O summer morning by the sea, 

Would that your brightness faded never ! 
Yet, in our souls the memory 
Of these fair hours shall garnered be, 

A happy dream forever. 


II, — EVENING. 
The grey old rocks look young to-night, 
Transfigured in the glow reflected ; 
The quiet town below the height 
Is flushed with gleams of golden light 
By ruby intersected. 


Far south, ’neath pillared storm-clouds high, 
Soft mists of dove-like grey are trailing ; 
So thinly shrouding sea and sky, 
The ghostly ships all silently 
Seem into cloud-land sailing ! 


But westward, where the dying sun 
Lingers, by his own beauty holden, 

A bridge of glory just begun 

Dyes all the ripples, one by one, 
With crimson hues and golden. 


And straight toward the sunset world, 
Far in the clouds above the ocean, 
A purple barge with pennons furled, 
And prow in ancient fashion curled, 
Glides with majestic motion. 


No evening breezes shoreward blow, 
To find their rest in meadows vernal ; 
Yet far-off waters ebb and flow, 

And mystic currents come and go 

In harmony eternal ! 


The harbor lights gleam out, the moon 
Above the headland has ascended ; 
Into the chastened hush of June 

The western radiance fades, and soon 
The gleam and glow have ended. 


But calm through all those dove-like skies, 
Of ruby hue and tint forsaken ; 

There is a peace like that which lies 
Serene in gently folded eyes 

Which sleep, in heaven to waken. 


O fair beyond ! — where none have wept 
That o’er the service love would render, 
The drooping wings of night have swept — 
Surely in thee our God hath kept 

A place for sunset splendor. 


And we may hope, nor deem it strange, 
When suns have passed from earthly story, 
Beside the sea of glass to range, 
And watch immortal sunsets change 
From glory into glory! 


Sunday Magazine. Mary Row Les, 





BALLADE OF HIS CHOICE OF A 
SEPULCHRE. 


HERE I’d come when weariest, 
Here the breast 
Of the Windburg’s tufted over 
Deep with bracken ; here his crest 
Takes the west, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover, 


Silent here are lark and plover ; 
In the cover 

Deep below the cushat best 

Loves his mate, and croons above her 
O’er their nest, 

Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


Bring me here, life’s tired-out guest, 
To the blest 
Bed that waits the weary rover : 
Here should failure be confessed. 
Ends my quest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


ENVOY. 
Friend, or stranger kind, or lover, 
Ah, fulfil a last behest ; 
Let me rest 





Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 
A. LANG. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SUICIDE. 

Most of us regard suicide in its impi- 
ous aspects only. We see in it a relig- 
ious crime; and its criminality against 
Heaven seems to us so thorough that it 
blinds us to the other features of the sub- 
ject. Habit produces its usual effect in 
the matter; we have grown accustomed 
to one single view of self-murder, and we 
shrink instinctively from any other. Yet 
it is an act which, by its nature and his- 
tory, most certainly deserves wider and 
more philosophical consideration. How- 
ever inexcusable it may appear to us, 
religiously, it merits less prejudiced treat- 
ment than we commonly accord toit. It 
is not simply a sin; it is something else 
besides. It has always played, and is 
still playing, a part amongst us which en- 
titles it, incontestably, to be classed 
amongst moral phenomena. The causes 
which produce it are unceasingly at work ; 
a number of suffering minds are always 
tending towards it; it is, in civilized 
countries, an inevitable malady; it is, 
within certain limits, a matter of auto- 
matic average — like rain or inflammation 
of the lungs; it has to happen; it is a 
social resultant rather than an individual 
act. Buckle says that “ suicide is merely 
a product of the general condition of 
society,” and that “in a given state of 
society a certain number of persons must 
put an end to their own life.” Quetelet 
goes further still. He proves his belief 
in the natural inherence of suicide 
amongst us, by asserting that “it is so- 
ciety which prepares the crime : the guilty 
man is only an instrument of execution.” 
And many other writers express the same 
ideas in similar language. If, then, sui- 
cide is as inevitable as forgery, or whoop- 
ing cough, or hunger; if it is immanent in 
our natures, we should be wise to imitate 
the example which some other nations 
set us —to count it as a form of disease 
rather than as a shape of guilt, to regard 
it with pity rather than with horror, and 
to cease to seek the remedy for it (if any 
remedy there be) in either punishment or 
public scorn. It is idle to turn away 
from it with dread, and to call it shocking. 
That sort of way of dealing with it does not 
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stop it; on the contrary, in the face of our 
British feelings of repulsion, it has been 
increasing all over Europe, during the 
last hundred years, with strangely aug- 
menting speed. 

But let it be at once added that antip- 
athy to self-killing, on religious grounds, 
constitutes, all the same, the only effec- 
tive bar to it which has thus far been 
discovered; and that, as we shall see 
presently, it is precisely the diminution of 
religious antipathy which explains the 
recent large extension of suicide. In 
suggesting that a larger and more general 
popular view might usefully be taken of 
the subject as a whole, we strongly insist, 
at the same time, on the practical useful- 
ness and healthy effects of the purely 
religious objections to self-murder. They 
alone have controlled it in the past; they 
alone seem capable, so far as we can at 
present judge, of holding it in the future. 
No other regulating force appears to be 
available. Human advice is powerless. 
All the piles of books which have been 
written about suicide ; all the moral, phil- 
osophical, legal, medicinal, statistical, and 
devotional treatises which have been 
composed —in all languages— with re- 
spect to it, have failed to exercise the 
faintest effect upon it: even laws of bar- 
barous severity have been insufficient to 
stop it. And why? Not only because it 
is “a social resultant ” — not only because 
it is a chronic need — but also, and still 
more, because it is one of the forms of 
the pursuit of happiness; because it is an 
outburst of the universal appetite for 
calm; because every man who wilfully 
terminates his life does so, necessarily, 
with the idea of improving his condition. 
Therein lies the natural explanation of 
suicide. For the man without religion it 
is the most active fashion of bettering 
himself which the world has yet invented. 
“ Happiness,” as Pascal says, “is the 
object of all the actions of all men — even 
of those who kill themselves ;” but the 
happiness sought for, in the voluntary 
suppression of existence is of an alto- 
gether special kind, apart from and be- 
yond allelse. It stands by itself, alone ; 
it is the most exclusively personal of all 
the forms of gratification. Noother deed 
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is so intensely individual or so profoundly 
selfish; no other act is so restively inde- 
pendent or so inquisitively experimental. 

For these reasons we ought to contem- 
plate it as something else and more than 
a purely religious iniquity. We ought to 
remember that our particular views about 
it are not held in other lands with the 
same rigor as amongst ourselves. In 
many neighboring countries suicide has 
almost lost the character of a sin. In 
several of them it has ceased to be a civil 
crime. And we should also remind our- 
selves that, wrong as we consider it to be 
now, it has not always been wrong. The 
impression that it is wicked is relatively 
modern. There is not one single word 
about it in the Bible; the ancient legisla- 
tions made no clear sign against it; our 
actual ideas upon it had no place either 
in the Old Testament, or in the gospel, or 
in the Oriental theologies, or in the pagan 
codes; they are, comparatively, young 
notions. Nobody objected seriously to 
suicide in the old days. Even Plato and 
Socrates, whom we take to have been 
wise men, contented themselves with ex- 
pressing a few vague reservations on the 
matter, the sole effect of which was to 
reduce it to a question of opportunism. 
And as to Moses, it is an altogether gra- 
tuitous assumption to pretend that the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill” 
applies necessarily to one’s self as well as 
to other people. The truth is, that self- 
murder is no more forbidden in the Bible 
than polygamy is ; and a good many nota- 
ble Jews profited by the absence of inter- 
diction to act for themselves in the 
matter, apparently on the principle that 
“what is not prohibited is permitted.” 
The “ Von occides”” may or may not have 
meant, “ Thou shalt not commit suicide ; ” 
but it did not say so, and therefore it left 
the matter open. Josephus, it is true, 
does imply that self-killing was contrary 
to the law; but that is only second-hand 
testimony: the Bible, the one source. of 
Protestant conviction, is dumb. Objec- 
tions to suicide did not take public form 
until Christianity had acquired strength, 
and was becoming the master of opinions 
as well as the guide of consciences. 
These objections were amongst the devel- 
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opments of the new faith; but they were 
never heard of as general propositions 
until the new faith had become solidly 
established, and they are scarcely recog- 
nized, even now, outside Christianity. 
Mohammedanism alone has copied them 
from us. Consequently, let us remember 
that these objections are not human but 
Christian ; and furthermore, that they are 
not Christian by the teaching of the 
Bible, but solely by the teaching of the 
Church. The Church filled up that chasm 
in the Bible, as it made good a quantity 
of other gaps in the sacred book. It 
trained minds into a new groove on the 
subject: under its guidance suicide grad- 
ually assumed, for the first time in his- 
tory, a mixed character of mutiny, stu- 
pidity, and horror. We English people 
of to-day have learned to see in it not 
only a monstrous self-indulgence, but 
also an atrocious crime and an idiotic 
cowardice. We deny its pretension to 
be a grasp at peace and a declaration of 
liberty; we proclaim it to be a grasp at 
the unknown and a declaration of revolt. 
Our present theory is that a sufferer is 
bound to live out his life, like Job, and 
has no right to put an end to it because 
it is not worth having, like Cato of Utica. 

Now, the fact that there has been so 
utter a change of feeling about suicide 
supplies it with an additional claim to our 
attention. Until a few hundred years ago 
the whole earth regarded voluntary death 
as a natural resource in moments of diffi- 
culty : no proceeding was more worthy of 
a gentleman. A due sufficiency of cause 
was insisted on only by a small minority 
of philosophers, who liked to see a good 
reason for all things that happen, and 
who delicately thought, with Cicero, that 
“the deity which exercises a sovereign 
power over us does not allow us to quit 
life without his permission ; but when he 
awakens in us a just desire of death, then 
the true wise man ought to pass with 
pleasure from these shades to celestial 
brightness.”” Seneca, on the contrary, 
did not think it worth while to wait for 
the divine inspiration of “a just desire.” 
In his eyes death was a purely human 
solution, to be adopted as soon as it be- 
came “stupid to live.” He said, “If I 
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suffer from disease, I should not kill my- 
self to escape from pain, for that would 
be an act of cowardice ; but if I perceive 
that my disease is incurable, I should end 
my life, because the disease would de- 
prive me of all which can render life 
worth having. It is cowardly to die to 
escape suffering; it is stupid to live in 
order to suffer.” But notwithstanding 
this difference of view as to justifying 
causes, both Cicero and Seneca regarded 
suicide as the natural remedy for the 
annoyances of existence; and they would 
probably have pitied posterity if they 
could have foreseen that what seemed to 
them to be a self-evident corrective for 
the ills of life, would afterwards become 
converted into one of the blackest iniqui- 
ties that men can commit. Their sole 
consolation would have been to notice 
that the change came very slowly. The 
recognition of the merits of voluntary 
death was so universal that time was 
needed to stamp it out. It was felt so 


keenly in the Roman empire, that the 
maxim “fori licet cui vivere non placet” 
was invented to express it. 


The Ger- 
manic and the Celtic races were all full 
of it; and in Asia it was perhaps still 
more deeply rooted. Even now it is not 
eradicated there; for Brahminism has 
imposed it, in many forms, as a religious 
act, while Buddhism has not forbidden it. 
Mohammed alone, of the founders of the 
great Eastern faiths, has spoken out 
against it. China still respects and prac- 
tises suicide; and Japan has given it up, 
as an officially organized institution, 
within the last few years only, on the 
ground that it is in contradiction with the 
spirit of progress which now animates 
her. 

In the face of such a world-wide usage 
the Church was obliged to move with 
prudent tardiness. Suicide was not can- 
onically pronounced to be a mortal sin 
until the Council of Arles in 452; anda 
hundred years more went by before it was 
declared, at the councils of Bragues and 
Auxerre, that Christian sepulture should 
be refused to the bodies of persons who 
killed themselves. But even then, after 
this example had been given by the eccle- 
siastical authority, civil legislation was in 
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no hurry to follow. Down to the time of 
Charlemagne, reluctances still showed 
themselves; it was not until the great 
emperor was buried that the codes began 
(under pressure from the Church) to con- 
firm the refusal of prayers in cases of 
suicide. This helped to conquer hesita- 
tions: the feeling on the matter began to 
grow in every Christian land; it became, 
by degrees, intensely bitter; and at last 
self-killing got to be regarded as a hide- 
ously criminal offence, and became pun- 
ishable with all the ferocities that the 
inventive cruelty of the Middle Ages 
could devise. Before 1270, St. Louis 
prescribed the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of all persons who made away with 
themselves, and in this way associated 
their families in the disgrace and the 
punishment of their act. And then, at 
the commencement of the , fourteenth 
century, a tide of still intenser fierceness 
began to mount, and nations set to work 
to compete with each other in the con- 
triving of new barbarities and of fresh 
contumelies. In some countries the 
bodies of self-murderers were dragged 
through the streets face downwards, on a 
hurdle, and thrown on to the public dirt- 
heap, or else hung up to rot; in others 
they were buried in a highway with a 
stake driven through them; in others, 
again they were not allowed to be brought 
out at the door of the house, but were 
pulled through a hole dug under it on 
purpose. Michélet tells us, in his “ Orz- 
gines du Droit Frangais,” that “if aman 
stabbed himself, a piece of wood, with 
the dagger in it, was stuck into the ground 
at his head; if he drowned himself in the 
sea, he was buried on the shore five feet 
from the water; if he drowned himself 
in a well, he was interred on a hill, with 
three stones on him—one on the head, 
one on the chest, and one en the feet.” 
The practice of trying corpses for self- 
murder grew largely into use — which was 
but natural; for what more convenient 
fashion of obtaining money could a seign- 
eur employ than to seize the inheritance of 
a dead man? Why, Dangeau declares 
that the ladies of the court of Versailles 
used to augment their pin-money by 
wheedling the king into giving them 
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grants of these strange legacies! The 
treatment of the dead grew so outrageous 
that Montesquieu exclaimed, * The laws 
are furious against those who kill them- 
selves ; they are forced, as it were, to die 
a second time. It seems to me that these 
laws are very unjust.” 

Other people thought so too. The 
philosophers of the eighteenth century 
began to attack this cruel legislation. 
Beccaria followed them: he said, with 
infinite force and truth, in his admirable 
treatise on crime and punishment, “ Sui- 
cide is an offence which is not susceptible 
of any punishment, properly so called, for 
punishment can fall only on a lifeless 
body or on innocent heirs. But punish- 
ment enforced on the lifeless remains of 
a convict is much like whipping a statue ; 
while its application to an innocent family 
is odious and tyrannical, for there is an 
end of liberty if punishment ceases to be 
purely personal.” All these arguments 
were, however, useless. It was not until 
the Revolution that this monstrous juris- 
prudence was suppressed in France, and, 
by her example, throughout almost all the 
rest of Europe successively. As has 
been already said, suicide is no longer a 
civil crime in several Continental coun- 
tries. The Code Napoleon takes no notice 
of it. In Germany some of the local 
laws still forbid religious burial for sui- 
cidal persons, while others are silent on 
the subject; no fixed rule exists there — 
unless indeed the new empire has recently 
introduced uniformity of action. In En- 
gland legislation contradicts itself on this 
subject, as on so many others: suicide is 
murder, but the attempt to commit it is 
only a misdemeanor; so that, in our 
hands, the legal gravity of the act lies, 
not in the intention, but in success. 

With such a fluctuating history as this 
before us, we ought in fairness to regard 
with patience the opinions contrary to our 
own which so many of our predecessors 
have held on the question, and which so 
many of our contemporaries still entertain. 
However certain we may be that our view 
is the only right one, we ought, on the 
undeniable principle that “every feeling 
really felt is true in the person who feels 
it,’ to contemplate without too angry 
blame the unlucky people who are im- 
pelled to kill themselves. And we ought 
to do this all the more because of the 
generalized character and universal action 
of suicide — because of its application in 
all classes as well as in all time. Histori- 
cally, of course it presents the aspects of 
a luxury ; for history talks only of the ex- 
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amples of it which have been supplied b 
the rich, the learned, and the high-placed. 
But in reality it has always been, and 
still is, essentially a poor man’s remedy; 
it has prompted the vulgar more than the 
delicate, the rough more than the pol- 
ished. It admits no exclusions from the 
ranks of its victims. Furthermore, it is 
not always easy to determine what is sui- 
cide and what is not. There are scrupu- 
lous persons who might imagine that 
Samson put himself within it when he 
pulled: down the columns of Gaza upon 
his head; or that Regulus ran too closely 
to the wind when he went back to Car- 
thage on purpose to be murdered. Peo- 
ple, indeed, might not impossibly be found 
who would go further still, — who, cap- 
tiously and censoriously, would ask wheth- 
er a sailor has a right to blow up his ship 
rather than haul down his flag, or a soldier 
to refuse quarter than be taken prisoner, 
—and who would deny that the particular 
emotion called patriotism can take away 
the stain from these forms of voluntary 
death. 

It has been already remarked that a 
signal revival of suicide has occurred 
during the last hundred years. Its rate, 
calculated as an average on the entire 
population of Europe, without distinction 
of nationality or of local variations, seems 
to have more than quintupled since the 
middle of last century. Exact returns are 
not obtainable from every country, but 
the information is sufficiently complete to 
enable us to perceive that Europeans are 
now killing themselves at an average 
annual rate of one in five thousand; and 
that, consequently, a total of somewhere 
abont sixty thousand persons are dying 
by their own hand each year on the Con- 
tinent and in the British Isles. One 
fourth of them, in round figures, are 
mad; the rest act knowingly, with a view 
to some presumed advantage. And it 
must not be forgotten that the numbers 
are constantly and regularly increasing, 
and also that they include only the sui- 
cides which are officially known and those 
which succeed; neither those which are 
concealed by families nor the unsuccess- 
ful attempts are countedanywhere. Con- 
sequently, if we wish to correctly value 
the force of the present distinctly marked 
reawakening of the suicidal tendency, we 
must add a good deal for undetected 
cases and for failures. Ineffectual ven- 
tures especially would seem, from private 
information, to be considerably more 
abundant than is commonly imagined. It 
would probably be quite safe to suppose 
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that these two unappended elements in- 
crease the European annual total by one 
half, so carrying it to about ninety thou- 
sand. The rates vary, however, very 
largely in different countries, with local 
conditions, with race, with latitude, with 
education. The figures are immensel 

higher, as a general rule, in the north 
(excepting only Russia) than in the south, 
and in towns than in the country. It is 
not easy to collect absolutely reliable 
returns for each separate land; but if we 
may trust M. Maurice Block, who is 
about the safest statistician of our time, 
the Danes kill themselves the most, and 
the Portuguese the least, the difference 
between these two extremes reaching the 
scarcely credible proportion of thirty-five 
to one. Saxony, Prussia, France, and 
Norway follow next to Denmark, and 
after these come successively Bavaria, 
England, Belgium, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
and Spain. Throughout the Continent, 
with few exceptions, the rate of suicide 
diminishes with latitude. The causes of 
this unconformity have been keenly dis- 
cussed, and, as we shall see presently, their 
main outlines have been approximately 
traced; but the subject is so full of com- 
plications, of details, and of intermixing 


and counteracting agencies, that we are 
still far from a complete general view of 


the laws which guide it. We do know 
positively that climate has nothing what- 
ever to do with it, but that is only a 
negative discovery. No author has yet 
collected data as to the comparative in- 
fluence on the suicidal disposition of the 
special conditions of life, of health, of 
character in each district of Europe, so 
as to enable him to point with certainty to 
the precise reasons why a good many of 
the inhabitants of one province should 
elect to kill themselves, while almost all 
those of another province should prefer 
natural deaths. There is a curious and 
interesting investigation to be made here: 
it is possible that the information exists 
already, locally, and that it only needs to 
be agglomerated; but, thus far, no one 
has undertaken the task of drawing it 
together, and we must continue for the 
present in ignorance of the principles 
which regulate the geographical distribu- 
tion of suicide in Europe. 

But if we cannot see our way yet with 
precision on this part of the question, we 
are better informed as to the causes of the 
prevalence of suicide in towns as com- 
pared with the country. We know, for 
instance, very exactly, why one inhabitant 
in eighteen hundred kills himself each 
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year in Paris; and we can judge approxi- 
mately, from that example, of the state of 
things in other cities. No insight into 
the sufferings and the desperations which 
may exist unseen in dense populations 
can be more instructive or more impres- 
sive than that which is offered to us by 
the detailed list of the motives of the 
eleven hundred yearly suicides of Paris. 
All the habitual forms of desolation and 
hopelessness are enumerated there; and 
if their stranger and more unwonted 
shapes are not included too, we may be 
sure that the sole reason is, that no official 
denomination exists for them in the tech- 
nical language of police offices ; they oper- 
ate — but they operate unnamed. The 
catalogue is, however, long enough and 
sad enough as it is; it amply sets forth 
the miseries which are generated by life 
in crowds, and the crimes which those 
miseries entail. And as these miseries 
act mainly on the laboring classes, it is 
natural that the great majority of the sui- 
cides should be ent amongst the poor: 
five-sixths of them, in round figures, are 
shown by the registers to be committed 
by working people. But it should be at 
once added that this proportion is in no 
way special to Paris, or indeed to any 
town or any land; it is approximately the 
same everywhere. In no case do the 
upper classes or the liberal professions 
constitute more than a fifth ora sixth of 
the published totals; and that is why 
allusion was made just now to the gen- 
eralized character of suicide, and to its 
dissemination amongst all the strata 
which compose societies. 

But the quantities of poverty, of misery, 
and of crime which show themselves in 
cities do not alone explain the numerical 
preponderance of the suicides which oc- 
cur there. Other causes are at work as 
well. Mere suffering, mere degradation, 
do not alone suffice to lead surely to sui- 
cide, for there is a depth of ignominy 
which seems to go below the desire of 
death. Neither convicts nor prostitutes 
kill themselves in any appreciable pro- 
portions ; they seem to grow indifferent 
to either shame, or fear, or exasperation, 
and to have acquired the faculty of living 
on in callous calm under any infamy 
whatever. But in great towns the con- 
ditions are of a different kind. The pre- 
ponderance of suicides in them is not 
exclusively a product of the greater suf- 
fering which they contain in comparison 
with the country, but also, and quite as 
much, of the lesser disposition to support 
that suffering. It must be remembered 
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that the inclination to rebellion is almost 
always greater in thick condensations of 

eople than in sparse communities ; that 
bad examples are more abundant and that 
good counsels are more rare; that the 
action of public opinion on each individ- 
ual is less direct; and that the strange 
form of solitude which is obtainable no- 
where but in crowds is able to exert its 
peculiarly saddening and enfeebling influ- 
ence. There is more misery and more 
despondency, with less encouragement 
and less restraint. It is from the associa- 
tion of these positive and negative causes, 
from an increase of the conditions which 
habitually lead to self-killing, and from a 
simultaneous diminution of the surround- 
ings which usually deter from it, that the 
rate of suicide in the richest and most 
virtuous of large towng is never less than 
five times higher than in villages, and 
that in the denser and more immoral cap- 
itals it reaches thirty times the average 
of rural districts. And the working of 
these leverages is not limited to the towns 
themselves ; it stretches far away across 
the grass around them, with such marked 
effect that, in every land, the rate of pro- 
vincial suicide (which is generally low) 
increases in almost regular degrees as 
the capital is approached. The tendency 
to put an end to life stains out beyond 
the walls and infects the purer air a hun- 
dred miles away. 

In addition to these great e: sential 
causes, certain other relatively smaller 
pressures are unceasingly at work aug- 
menting or decreasing the inclination to 
die. Both age and sex have a good deal 
to do with it; the spread of education 
unmistakably develops it; imitation and 
hereditary propensities are sometimes 
traceable in it; and though climate does 
not seem to exercise any effect upon it, 
the seasons, on the contrary, do most man- 
ifestly influence it considerably. Each 
of these agencies does its own particular 
work ; each of them is worth looking at. 

That age does really exert a percepti- 
ble action in the matter has been occa- 
sionally denied; but all the more recent 
publications seem to agree that the evi- 
dence is conclusive, and that the number 
of suicides, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, grows steadily, through all the 
periods of life, from childhood to old age. 
People go on killing themselves, between 
nine and ninety, in a constantly increas- 
ing progression. The popular theory that 
we hold more and more to life as we 
approach its natural conclusion, is en- 
tirely contradicted by the present statis- 





tics of suicide, which show that white 
hair brings with it, in many cases, a dis- 
gust of existence which renders those 
affected by it too impatient to wait till 
death comes to them of its own accord. 
It appears to be considered now ‘that, 
ratably to the total of individuals of each 
age, suicides are about twice as frequent 
above seventy as they are between twenty 
and forty; so that all the talk about “ the 
age of the passions” and its damaging 
influences would seem to be based on 
nothing, so far as suicide is concerned. 
The middle of life, with its excitements, 
its emotions, and its exhaustions, is not, 
proportionately, the great suicidal period: 
we do not reach that epoch until we are 
really old; there are fewer of us left, at 
that time, to kill ourselves, but such of us 
as remain do so with particular abun- 
dance. And if we go on suppressing our 
existence with regularly progressive zeal 
until the end of our time, we also begin 
doing so very early at the commencement 
of it. The number of children under six- 
teen in the list is, as yet, comparatively 
small, but it is swelling rapidly, and is 
already large enough to indicate that the 
disposition to suicide may lay hold of us 
almost in babyhood. Nearly two thou- 
sand boys and girls are now yielding to it 
every year in Europe. Thus far they do 
not seem to begin before they are nine; 
that is the moment, apparently, at which 
the pains of life become unbearable to 
them, as happened to the little boy who 
drowned himself for grief at the loss of 
his canary. From thirteen, however, mo- 
tives grow to be more stupendous, as was 
shown in the case of the young gentleman 
(he was French) who hanged himself at 
that age, after making a will in which he 
was good enough to declare that he “ be- 
queathed his soul to Rousseau, and his 
body to the earth.” Chatterton — who 
was, however, a very precocious person 
— waited until he was eighteen before he 
took arsenic, because he had exhausted 
existence. These three examples indi- 
cate how inducements change with years: 
and they go on changing ; for young men 
and women kill themselves a deal 
for love, middle-aged persons for money 
and ambition, and old people from disap- 
pointment and weariness. 

But real as the influence of age may be, 
that of sex is infinitely more evident and 
more extensive; for where three men kill 
themselves, only one woman follows their 
example. The returns from all Europe 
oy this as a prevailing rule. There is 

ut one apparent exception to it, in the 
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case of domestic servants, amongst whom 
suicides are about equally distributed be- 
tween the sexes. This exception how- 
ever is of no value; for as there must be 
at least three times more women servants 
than men, the true proportion comes out 
about the same. And it is but natural 
that women should kill themselves less 
than their husbands and brothers, for 
they are habitually better behaved and 
quieter; they have more religion, more 
obedience, more resignation, and a strong- 
er directing sentiment of duty. In other 
terms, they possess precisely the disposi- 
tions of both temperament and teaching 
which best withhold from voluntary death. 
So, as a consequence, only one-quarter of 
the suicides of Europe are committed by 
them. Now this is a fact of interest and 
importance, not only in itself, but still 
more in its bearing on the question as a 
whole, and on the means employable for 
struggling against the contemporaneous 
reawakening of self-murder. 

Professions do not predispose to sui- 
cide, but instruction does. - No man kills 
himself because of his trade; but a good 
many men kill themselves because of their 
knowledge. Not-only has the revival of 
suicide almost exactly coincided, in time, 
with the modern extension of schooling, 
but suicide is now most abundant, in 
place, in the very regions in which school- 
ing is most expanded. The records es- 
tablish this beyond all doubt. The inhab- 
itants of countries in which every one can 
read are precisely those who kill them- 
selves the most. Now this supplies an- 
other indication that people do not always 
make a good use of reading. We knew 
that fact, already, it is true, but we scarce- 
ly expected that additional proof of it 
would be supplied in this strange form. 
That reading conduces to suicide is anew 
view of reading, but it is incontestably an 
exact one — within limits. We could per- 
haps have imagined, if we had thought 
about the matter at all, that certain occu- 
pations might possibly pave the way, under 
unfavorable circumstances of health, to 
thoughts of suicide; we could have wildly 
guessed, for instance, that newly enlisted 
recruits, or lighthouse-keepers, or exiles, 
or public executioners, lead lives in which 
the self-killing tendency might receive a 
morbid development ; but never, in our 
senses, should we have supposed that 
village schooling is, indirectly, the most 
fertile of all the actual origins of suicide. 
And yet it seems to be so. And if it is 
not, what is? We have all of us heard so 
much of “the suppression of crime by 





education” that we have insensibly ac- 
uired the unreasoned belief that educa- 
tion is the one natural cure for moral 
evils. So, perhaps, it ought to be. And 
—to repeat the question—if it is not, 
what can be? But evidently, as regards 
this particular evil, education appears to 
be a provocative rather than a remedy — 
at least in the form in which we have 
hitherto applied it. The books which are 
now being published about suicide on the 
Continent are all deploring, with conster- 
nation, the simultaneity of the spread of 
the alphabet and of voluntary death, and 
are asking, anxiously, what can be the 
connenity between them. They seem in- 
deed to be almost expecting that, if we go 
on as we have begun, we shall soon see 
suicide officially recognized by govern- 
ments as an inevitable result of study (like 
headaches and spectacles), and placed 
naturally, all over Europe, under the 
supervision of the inspectors of schools. 

Imitation has, in all time, acted fitfully 
as a disposing cause; but, in our day, its 
power appears to have almost disappeared. 
We still see that if a man jumps off a 
column, somebody else will probably do 
the same a few days afterwards; but we 
no longer observe any epidemics of sui- 
cide, any paroxysms of imitative commu- 
nicative killing on a large scale. The 
- of Miletus who strangled themselves 

y hundreds, the Egyptians who drowned 
themselves in processions, even the re- 
ligious enthusiasts who have so often 
sought de: .h in groups, are not adopted 
as models now. 

Hereditary influences, on the contrary, 
are still continuing in certain cases to 
reveal their curious force. Whole fam- 
ilies have died out recently from suicide. 
Two cases are on record (one in Saxony, 
the other in the Tyrol), in each of which 
seven brothers have hanged themselves 
one after the other. The examples of 
repeated suicides amongst relations are 
almost frequent in the medical books on 
the subject, especially in France. It is 
true that the proportion of such cases to 
the general total is infinitely small; but 
still their number is sufficient to remove 
all doubt as to the occasional transmis- 
sion of the suicidal tendency from par- 
ents to children. And after all, it is nat- 
ural enough that such a donation should 
be possible; for as religion, courage, par- 
simony, and all sorts of other character- 
istics are distinctly heritable, there is no 
reason whatever why suicide should not 
be a patrimony too. 

Next we come to climate. It is only 
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recently, since careful observations have 
been established everywhere, that the 
old prejudice about the relationship be- 
tween suicide and fog has at last been 
dissipated. What Sauvages called the 
“melancholia Anglica” may or may not 
be a property of our race; but every one 
proclaims to-day that it is totally inde- 
pendent of our clouds or our smoke. In 
the comparative catalogue of national 
suicide which has been already given, 
England stands below the middle of the 
list; her average is therefore a very good 
one. But Norway is high up in the table, 
while Russia is low down in it; and yet 
the climates of these two countries pre- 
sent such analogies that, so far as regards 
their action on the character of the peo- 
ple, they may be taken to be identical. 
The Esquimaux do not kill themselves at 
all, neither do the Falkland Islanders; 
yet the climate in which they live may 
not unjustly be described as worse than 
ours. It is not, therefore, in climate that 
an explanation is to be found of the pres- 
ent localization of abundant suicide in 
certain countries rather than in others. 
We have already put our hand on its pri- 
mary cause —the misuse of spreading 
education. The question is, of course, 
full of entanglements and complications ; 
-but the main answer to its riddles is to 
be found in the emancipated character of 
popular aspirations, as modern schooling 
is shaping them. 

If, however, climate has nothing to do 
with suicide, the seasons, on tl > contrary, 
do really exercise a great effec‘ upon it. 
Here we get once more to precise figures ; 
for as the statistics are now usually set 
out in monthly divisions, we see in them, 
at a glance, that instead of cold and wet 
being encouragements to suicide, it is, in 
reality, in fine weather that Europeans 
kill themselves the most. The returns 
indicate, with glaring distinctness, that 
spring and summer are everywhere the 
great suicidal periods ; that November is 
about the most innocent month in the 
year; and that May, June, and July are 
the worst—so much the worst, indeed, 
that twice as many suicides habitually 
happen in each of them as in any winter 
month. The average rises, almost regu- 
larly, from November to May, and goes 
down again, in equivalent degrees, from 
July to November. Why? Because, 
though people slaughter themselves very 
little in the hotter countries of Europe, 
heat does really seem, by a curious contra- 
diction, to be an incentive to self-murder 
amongst natives of the cooler climates. 





In Algeria, for instance, where a good 
many French soldiers kill themselves 
from homesickness, it has been remarked 
that the moment ordinarily chosen b 
them for the purpose is when the sout 
wind blows, and brings up from the des- 
ert its scorching, irritating dryness. 
Where, then, is the supposed fertilizing 
action of damp on suicide? What a mis- 
take Montesquieu unconsciously made 
when he started the theory that we En- 
glish kill ourselves from fog! He had 
an excuse, however; there were no sta- 
tistics in his time: and furthermore, he 
was ignorant of an odd but somewhat 
incomprehensible little fact which has 
been noticed everywhere of late — that 
most of the people who put an end to 
their lives prefer to do so by daylight, 
that suicides at night are relatively rare, 
and that, consequently, the long days of 
summer afford the most temptation for 
them. Montesquieu was unaware (as a 
good many other people are even now) 
that neither darkness nor rain conduce to 
suicide, and that, on the contrary, in 
northern and central Europe, its best 
friends and stimulators are sunlight and 
warmth. So let us cordially forgive him 
for having blundered about us, especially 
as he was singularly right in most of the 
other things he said. 

In addition to this knowledge of the 
causes which lead to suicide, the registers 
of to-day place also at our disposal very 
complete information as to the means 


employed to provoke death. They have - 


carried their analytical investigation into 
all the corners of the subject, and show 
its inmost details to us with much accu- 
racy of description. 

It was observed, a long time ago, that 
though there is only one way of being 
born, there are a good many ways of dy- 
ing —the latter, indeed, are, as a French 
writer superbly puts it, “as numerous as 
the diverse physical and chemical agents 
which are capable of destroying the vital 
principle.” Yet, true as this is, the means 
habitually employed to produce voluntary 
death are not only singularly few in num- 
ber, but are utilized and re-utilized each 
year with a recurrent regularity of pro- 
portion which wculd be astonishing if we 
did not recognize that suicide is guided 
by laws just as much as other moral 
events are. In every country we find an 
approximate repetition, in each successive 
annual table, of the same applications 
of the same shapes of self-destruction. 
There are variations between different 
countries as to the choice of agencies, 
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just as there are international distinctions 
in the local quantities of spontaneous 
mortality. But each land preserves its 
own routine of averages; the totals pro- 
gress unflinchingly, but their proportion- 
ate composition remains almost identical, 
from year to year, in all its details. Age, 
sex, the state of health, the nature of the 
daily occupations of the victim, exercise 
some influence in the selection of means; 
many persons employ, unconsciously per- 
haps, the instruments which their trade 
may place at their disposal. But a great 
mark of the present revival is, that we 
evidently want to kill ourselves without 
pain, and that we consequently avoid, as 
arule, such death-processes as entail suf- 
fering. In the old days, people generally 
were less particular about torment; but 
as we have grown more careful of our- 
selves in all our ways, it is but natural 
that we should be less rough in this mat- 
ter of suicide. Such of us as happen to 
be vigorous, are still somewhat inclined 
to employ violent expedients; but the 
mass of the self-killers go the other way. 
Women especially, as might perhaps have 
been expected, shrink steadily from blood 
or mutilation, and seek, almost unani- 
mously, for a gentle agony. It has in- 
deed been remarked, with an appearance 


of truth, after a study of the forms of 
killing employed by women, that while 
“men choose suicide, women merely con- 
sent to it.” 

Poisoning is an example of this change 


of views. There used to be a good deal 
of it once; a large proportion of the an- 
cient suiciders seem to have utilized it. 
But we have given it up now. Notwith- 
standing the discoveries of the committee 
on poisons which sat, after Actium, under 
the chairmanship of Cleopatra — and 
which appears, if Plutarch tells the truth, 
to have established, by a long series of 
varied experiments, that a viper’s bite 
produces the most agreeable lethargic and 
sweetly comatose of all possible deaths 
— we have abandoned serpents altogether, 
and have almost excluded other poisons 
from our service. We fancy that their 
action is not quite certain, and we know 
that they are usually painful. So they 
have gone out of fashion; scarcely any 
one but doctors, chemists, or washer- 
women use them now, and they, according 
to their calling, swallow opium, arsenic, 
Prussian blue, or salts of copper. What 
a falling off from the days of hemlock! 
Neither is stabbing, nor indeed any 
form of perforation, as frequent as in 
times past. There are the same objec- 
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tions to it as to poison. It hurts, and it 
may not kill. Even throat-cutting, which 
is a modern innovation resulting from the 
invention of razors, is relatively rare. 
Swords are not used a hendeed times 
a yearin all Europe. Doctors still kill 
themselves occasionally by a scientifically 
placed prick, but they are the only people 
who do so, the reason being that a knowl- 
edge of anatomy is necessary in order to 
succeed in that form of action. The old 
piercing operations — which, in spite of 
their frequent use, were certainly most 
clumsy —have been advantageously re- 
placed by shooting with firearms; about 
one-seventh of our present suicides are 
performed by the latter process: but it 
must be at once added that it is almost 
exclusively employed by men, and that 
women scarcely utilize it at all. Menuse 
guns and pistols in about equal propor- 
tions; but women, when they do shoot 
themselves, seem to prefer pistols. Fire- 
arms have the double merit of being 
almost certain in their effects and (as they 
usually kill at once) of suppressing pain. 
Most people aim at their heads; very few 
fire at their hearts. This evidence shows 
that, in suicide as well as in war, gunpow- 
der has driven out steel; indeed, if it 
were not for the razor, which continues 
to be utilized in about two per cent. of 
the cases, sharp edges would scarcely be 
perceived at all in the modern lists. 

But the great, main solution — asphyxia 
—remains in use as actively as ever. 
Hanging and drowning are still, as they 
always were, the chief keys to voluntary 
death. Each of them counts for about 
one-third of the general total. The 
French have added suffocation by char- 
coal; but that is a local process, scarcely 
ever imitated in other countries, and 
which, even in France, is principally lim- 
ited to Paris. Hanging has the reputa- 
tion of being almost an agreeable pro- 
ceeding ; it does not repel like poisoning 
or cutting. One enthusiastic author says 
of it that, “at the moment when the pres- 
sure of the cord begins, a sentiment of 
pleasure is felt; then the eyes cease to 
see—blue flames dance before them; 
and suddenly consciousness disappears.” 
The detail of the “blue flames” has a 
necromantic aspect which gives a special 
character tohanging. Drowning also has 
a particular merit of its own, which ac- 
counts, in part, for the largeness of its 
selection. Not only is it said to suffo- 
cate without much suffering, but often it 
puts the body out of sight forever, and in 
that way conceals the death. It is, there- 
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fore, the natural resource of such persons 
as shrink from publicity, or who, from 
any motive, are desirous of hiding the fact 
that they have killed themselves. Drown- 
ers, however, have their caprices. They 
do not all put themselves into the water 
in the same way. In country districts, 
for instance, the men jump into rivers 
and ponds, while the women appear to 
have a predilection for throwing them- 
selves down wells. But whatever be the 
procedure applied, nearly all the actors 
keep their clothes on. 

Leaping from cliffs, or out of windows, 
or off a monument, is a rare form of sui- 
cide. It is not employed in more than 
two per cent. of the cases. Smashing the 
skull against a wall is a coarse process, 
utilized only by prisoners who have no 
other means at their disposal. Throwing 
one’s self under a railway engine is a to- 
tally new but decidedly growing fashion. 

And there ends the catalogue. Itis a 
singularly short and simple one. Hang- 
ing and drowning account, by themselves 
alone, for nearly seventy per cent. of the 
cases ; fifteen belong to shooting; while 
the remainder are composed of a mixture 
of cutting, stabbing, poisoning, springing 
from heights, and various unspecified kill- 
ings. Thecontrasts with the ways of the 
ancients, the suppression of the heroic 
sword and of the baneful cup, the substi- 
tution for them of the cartridge, the shav- 
ing-blade, and the express train, are, after 
all, only natural consequences of the 
changes which have occurred in life and 
character and habits. If we had done no 
more than that in our recent dealings 
with suicide, there would have been noth- 
ing particular to complain of; we should 
only have shown that, even in killing our- 
selves, we have become softer than our 
fathers were. But we have done more 
than that—a good deal more. The 
Western world had arrived, under the 
combined constraints of an irresistible 
religious domination and of a monstrous 
civil legislation, at a diminution of suicide 
to what we may reasonably call a mini- 
mum; for there is reason to suppose that, 
a hundred years ago, the annual self- 
murders in all Europe did not probably 
exceed five or six thousand, which would 
give about one in thirty thousand in the 
population of the time. Of course there 
is no clear evidence on the point; but the 
rapid rate of progression of suicide dur- 
ing the present century, since statistical 
returns have been established, may not 
unjustly be taken to indicate that the pro- 
portion, before these returns were in 





existence, must have been very low in- 
deed. That proportion may be taken to 
indicate the feeblest expression of the 
automatic necessity which, according to 
the social scientists, obliges a certain 
number of the members of every commu- 
nity to kill themselves each year; for we 
may safely believe that the persons who 
committed suicide in those days, with the 
consequences which then attached to their 
act, must have been animated by an alto- 
gether irresistible need. So far, then, the 
suicides of our great-grandfathers may be 
regarded as unavoidable and unexagger- 
ated social phenomena, as_ predestined 
elements of the fate of the period, and as 
involving but little responsibility to the 
actors in them. There were no more of 
them than there must have been and 
ought to have been. All that could be 
justly said of them was, “ It is written.” 

But now we have changed all that. 
Now we are killing ourselves beyond all 
pretence of necessity. Now suicide has 
ceased to be exclusively a result of social 
laws; it has become also an unforced 
personal manifestation. And this brings 
us at last to the essence of the whole sub- 
ject; here we touch upon the springs 
which have thrust our nineteenth century 
into a fever of self-murder, which looks 
to be as virulent as any of the previous 
attacks of it from which the world has 
suffered; here we reach the moral of our 
story. Why do we people of to-day kill 
ourselves with such unjustifiable and such 
wasteful extravagance? The leading 
components of the answer can, as has 
been already said, be indicated without 
hesitation. 

Suicide has always divided itself into 
two clearly-defined categories; it has 
either been provoked by an enthusiasm of 
religious duty, or facilitated by the ab- 
sence of all religious sentiment whatever. 
The Celts who burned themselves in an 
osier idol, the Hindus who cast them- 
selves under the whecls of the car of 
Juggernaut, were types of the first of 
these two divisions; the Romans who fell 
on to their swords from sedium vite, the 
Greek islanders who took poison as soon 
as they were sixty in order to leave 
enough food for their juniors, were mem- 
bers of the second section. Whatever be 
the divergences of accidental personal 
motives, we cannot get away sc the 
cardinal principle that people kill them- 
selves, necessarily, either because they 
imagine that they please their God by 
doing so—or because recognizing, for 
the moment at all events, no God at all, 
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they think only of their own satisfaction. 
No intermediate state is logically con- 
ceivable. This being the law of the case 
—and that it is so can scarcely be de- 
nied — it follows, obligatorily, that so long 
as confidence in a God who is supposed 
to forbid suicide remains in general force, 
very few people will take the risk of vol- 
untarily disobeying the injunctions of that 
God. But it also follows, quite as obliga- 
torily, that when the trust in any God at 
all is becoming every day more rare, when 
the number of persons who respect any 
religious behests whatever is perpetually 
diminishing, the disposition to act on 
personal inclinations acquires new power, 
and the temptation to leave the passions 
unchecked becomes more difficult to 
resist. And this is especially true as 
regards the poorer and less disciplined 
— of society, which constitute every- 
where the vast majority. Such is the 
constant theory. What is the present 
practice ? 

Europeans, as a whole, have a good 
deal less faith now than they possessed 
a century ago. Having less faith, they 
have less observance — that is to say, less 
obedience, and consequently less _pa- 
tience. They have acquired, in relig- 
ious matters, an independence of both 
thought and action at which their fathers 
would have gazed with astonished fear. 
A large and increasing number of them 
not only resist all authority in religion, 
not only repudiate all guidance in matters 
of doctrine, but go further still and reject 
all religion whatever. We do not ask 
whether they are right or wrong; we are 
here considering suicide, not tenets; we 
are concerned exclusively with the fact 
itself in its bearing on suicide — and 
from that limited point of view, the result 
of their loss of faith is, that the God who 
was said to prohibit suicide has ceased to 
be a God for them, and that suicide being 
no longer interdicted by any power they 
respect, has become once more, in their 
eyes, a permissible solution for the diffi- 
culties of life. 

We need not encumber the question 
with any specific applications of this gen- 
eral truth. It lies outside nationalities 
and creeds; it is not English and Protes- 
tant, any more than it is Spanish and 
Catholic, or German and free-thinking. 
It is human and universal. Suicide is 
increasing because religion is diminish- 
ing; and it is for this reason that our 
special English form of objection to self- 
killing, on the ground that it is an impiety, 
is so useful and so practical. 





It is not altogether impossible that the 
simultaneous growth of the political idea 
of liberty may have aided to push on, in 
certain minds, the notion that suicide is 
one of the rights of man. But as there 
are, thus far, no statistics of the political 
opinions of persons who kill themselves, 
we can offer no evidence on the point, 
and are content to hope that the list would 
not contain more Liberals than Conser- 
vatives, and that Radicals do not hang 
themselves with the sole purpose of prov- 
ing that they are free. The change which 
has taken place in the religious aspects 
of thought suffices, by itself, to explain 
the modern growth of suicide; the re- 
moval of religious hindrances in both 
highly educated and lowly educated con- 
sciences (especially in the latter) is in- 
contestably emancipating Europe from 
restraint in this matter of suicide, as ina 
good many others, and is leading a per- 
petually augmenting quantity of us to 
pitch away our lives as if we were throw- 
ing halfpence to a beggar. 

But this removal of religious hindrances 
has not grown up by itself. It is in no 
way a product of spontaneous generation. 
It has been, in part, a consequence of the 
resolute reaction towards liberty, and of 
the fierce revolt against all the forms of 
oppression of thought, which have so 
nobly distinguished the last hundred 
years; but it has also been, in a still 
larger degree, a result of the development 
amongst the lower classes of a hatred of 
moral control in any shape; and that 
hatred of control has sprung from a polit- 
ical education, which again, in its turn, 
has been rendered possible by the spread 
of the power of reading. Turn it as we 
will, the whole actual movement of Europe 
(with the single exception of Russia, 
where other and purely local causes are 
at work) comes back obstinately, in all its 
lower forms, to its one real source, the 
extension of schooling. The reading of 
the people of the Continent means, in 
most cases, not useful knowledge, but 
unhealthy knowledge ; not the knowledge 
which aids a man to rise, but the knowl- 
edge which provokes him to hate the man 
who has risen; not the knowledge which 
elevates and serves, but the knowledge 
which embitters and discontents. Yet 
even that knowledge is better than no 
knowledge at all — for, at all events, it is 
strengthening men by making them think, 
though it be falsely ; and furthermore, we 
have the resource of hoping, while we 
look at it with regret, that it will some 
day change its shape — that it will become 
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transformed hereafter into an accepted 
guide to wholesomer convictions and to 
higher uses. 

Meanwhile, however, it is what it is; 
and we have to accept it as it is; for it is 
incontestably better, in the interests of 
the world and of our age, to possess the 
knowledge, sophistical as it is, at the 
price of the suicide, than to suppress the 
suicide, insensate as it is, at the price of 
the knowledge. After all, more than a 
hundred and fifty millions of the.inhabi- 
tants of Europe can read and write — 
while, thus far, only sixty thousand of 
them are proved to kill themselves each 
year; the numerical advantage remains, 
therefore, in favor of ngs 

But still, though we may, philosophically 
and practically, take this large view of the 
case as a whole, it cannot be denied, all 
the same, that it would be a good thing if 
we could in any way persuade Europe to 
kill itself a little less. The example of 
the Russians, who do not practise suicide 
because they cannot read, is of no service 
in the matter, —firstly, because we wish 
to maintain reading at any cost; second- 
ly, because, if they have not ordinary 
suicide, they have a special form of it 
which is proper to themselves — they 
have Nihilism, which is suicide without 
death. Slavery, not schooling, has led 
them to that, so they lie outside the sub- 
ject. It is not from their example that 
we shall learn anything useful. We must 
look elsewhere for hope. ‘if suicide can 
be lessened at all (which for the present 
seems a good deal more than doubtful), it 
will be by directing reading rather than 
by attacking it; and it is too soon to try 
that yet. Meanwhile we must persuade 
ourselves that we are passing through a 
phase which, possibly, will cure itself. 
The real point for the moment is, what 
can be done in the interval? Religion 
will in no way help, as it used to do, for, 
in its great European sense, its power is 

one. Catholicism is no longer able to 

@ an oppressor, and it has not yet con- 
sented to become a friend. So, as we are 
in reality powerless, we must either fold 
our hands and look on, or we must appeal 
to quacks. Now it does so happen that 
the biggest quacks of our epoch are just 
now hunting about for a patient ; the self- 
made doctors who profess to cure all 
social difficulties by “morals without re- 
ligion,” cannot assuredly, desire a better 
chance than this one. If, by preaching 
“pure lay morality,” they can stop the 

owing propensity to suicide, they will 

ave made a first step towards proving 





that there is something in their physic. 
They have a fair field for the attempt, for 
they are turning religion out of the school 
in so many countries that they have few 
competitors to contend with. Let them 
ty their hand and show us what they can 
effect, in this useful and practical direc- 
tion, to “secularize virtue,” as M. Jules 
Ferry brags he is doing. 

It is in no way because suicide is wrong 
that we want to see it curtailed a little; 
its wrongness is the personal affair of the 
individual who commits it: and further- 
more, it would be most unjust and illogi- 
cal to pretend that it is always necessarily 
wrong; for not only is it estimated by the 
professors as a compulsory outcome, with- 
in certain limits, of all society, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, but it merits also 
to be regarded by all of us, in many of 
its realizations, with the compassionate, 
lenient half-indulgence which we usually 
accord to well-intentioned follies. And 
even if it were a hundred times more 
wrong than it is, our objections to its 
present luxuriance would have nothing to 
do with either the religious or the merely 
virtuous aspects of the case: they are 
based exclusively on governmental and 
educational grounds, for the reason that 
the present conformation of suicide is an 
altogether new one — a product of the ac- 
tion of education; it is proper to our da 
— it is induced by the particular condi- 
tions of training which are now, for the 
first time, being applied in Europe. That 
training has served, thus far, to bring 
about not only independence, but also a 
certain destructiveness and subversive- 
ness, in which suicide finds a natural 
place. It seems ridiculous for govern- 
ments to have to confess that they cannot 
persuade their people not to kill them- 
selves with wasteful abundance ; but there 
is the fact — they cannot. 

And yet it is evident that deterring 
causes are still available, for they are con- 
tinuing to act upon women with marked 
effect. Hope and fear are still operatin 
on our wives and daughters, and are hold- 
ing them back from too much suicide; 
and however improbable it may appear at 
this moment that working men can be 
led to give much of their reading or much 
of their thoughts to the study of self-re- 
straint, it would still be folly to suppose 
that hope and fear have ceased to be per- 
manent institutions, affecting men as well 
as women —or that the populations of 
Denmark, Saxony, and Prussia are irre- 
trievably delivered up to steadfast self- 
killing on the largest scale in Europe. 
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And we are all the more justified in 
imagining this, for the reason that, not- 
withstanding the largeness of their pres- 
ent practice of suicide, nations do seem to 
be a little ashamed of it. If they were 
not so, they would all assuredly have con- 
stituted a name of their own for it. But 
they have done nothing of the sort; they 
have contented themselves with describ- 
ing it by composite words. No national, 
home-grown appellation for it exists any- 
where. The term by which it is desig- 
nated, whether it be self-murder or 
suicide, or any other, is never a pure 
national substantive ; it is always a man- 
ufactured mixture. The word suicide 
itself, which is now so largely adopted, is 
not only of foreign origin, but is also of 
quite recent fabrication; it was invented 
by the Abbé Desfontaines. Does not 
this universal absence of a proper name 
for suicide indicate a sort of unconscious 
disavowal of it? If vocabularies are bash- 
ful about it, if no tongue has cared to 
hatch a local designation for it, may we 
not infer that, with all its prosperity, there 
has always been an unbidden shrinking 
from it? Silence is an argument, and 
here we have the most vigorous of all 
silences — the silence of languages. Such 
is the treatment which this strange proc- 
ess has received. It is an outcast from 
speech. And yet this unnamed exploit 
stands in between the two great joint 
principles which dominate humanity — 
attachment to life and the desire to be 
happy; it puts an end to life in order to 
be happy; it contradicts the natural rule 
that life should be spent in struggling 
against death ; it dares to apply to mena 
procedure so contrary to instinct that no 
dumb animal can be ledtoit. Inthedays 
when people killed themselves so grandly 
that, in their vanity, they exclaimed, “ Let 
us make death proud to take us,” there 
was no local name for what they did. 
Even in the rare great cases, in which it 
may be said with truth, “Za vie est un 
opprobre et la mort est un devoir,” there 
is still no national title for self-killing. 
Of all the stigmas which have attached to 
it, there is not one more real. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. 


XXVIII. 
“ AND you will go with me, Eppie?” 
Harry asked ardently, yet with the watch- 





fulness of the hunted animal in his 
eyes. 

“ Ay, om I will go with you,” Eppie 
answered listlessly. 

Hacket had ventured to return home 
after his escape. He put the mare into 
the stable himself, fed and groomed her, 
then led her to an outlying byre at some 
distance from the house, il he left 
her saddled. Then he went up to his 
own sitting-room, the room that had been 
his father’s, and opening an old-fashioned 
writing-table, began to examine the letters 
and papers which it contained, throwing 
them, after a brief glance at each, into the 
fire which still smouldered on the hearth. 
He was thus occupied the whole morn- 
ing. At intervals he rose and scanned 
uneasily the distant high-road leading to 
Peelboro’. Later he had something to 
eat; a little later he stole cautiously by 
an unfrequented footpath to the smithy 
on the Saddlehill, and despatched the imp 
with the message to Eppie. Then he re- 
turned to his room and resumed his work. 
If he was preparing for flight, it was clear 
that he had resolved to leave no written 
evidence behind him. One bundle of 
papers obviously startled him; he read 
them again and again; then he tied them 
up carefully as if he meant to keep them; 
then, with a sudden impulse, he threw the 
packet into the fire with the others. 

Cairnbannow is a heap of whinstone 
high up among the moors. Some remote 
Hacket, riding blindly among the peat 
hags, had broken his neck at this spot, 
and they had buried him where he fell 
and put the stones over him. The com- 
mon people said that he had broken his 
neck on purpose; but that is a feat dif- 
ficult to accomplish: accident is more 
potent than design in such cases. This, 
however, was the spot which Harry had 
selected for his meeting with Eppie. It 
was a mile or two beyond Yokieshill on 
the road to Ardallie — not the high-road, 
but a rough track through the moors used 
by the farm carts that went in autumn to 
bring down the peats from the moss, and 
as a short cut by packmen and tinkers. 
The grouse sunned themselves upon the 
cairn in September; a little later on in 
the year a watchful black-cock looked 
round him from the summit. Eppie had 


once or twice ridden here lately; the cov- 
eted domain of the Hackets lay stretched 
below ; so she knew the place. 

The “lovers” met: Eppie listless and 
jaded; Harry restless, watchful, eager. 
They did not dismount; the horses moved 
on as they talked. Harry told her only 
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that something had occurred which re- 

uired him to leave the country without 
} oe for a time: would she, oh! would 
she go with him? He pleaded for him- 
self with a vehemence that almost woke 
her out of her lethargy. She looked at 
him with wondering inquiry in her eyes. 
Was he really going to leave? She had 
broken one lover’s heart: was she to 
break another? Any love that had ever 
found a place in her own heart had been 
frozen in the bud; and even the old am- 
bition appeared to be dead. She was 
utterly passive: either way it was the 
same to her. 

Then she had said ‘mechanically — for 
in truth she did not attach any definite 
meaning to the words, did not in the least 
realize that the moment for instant action 
had come — “ Yes, Harry, I will go with 
you.” 

I suppose most of us have experienced 
at times —in our sleeping if not in our 
waking moments—such temporary col- 
lapse of the will. The nightmare sense 
of a frantic and futile struggle against the 
impending doom —the obscure but in- 
evitable calamity— is followed by the 
paralysis of utter languor. The sky may 
fall; but we cannot lift a hand to save us. 
Does the “abysmal treachery of human 
nature” (to use De Quincey’s words) be- 
tray itself in this fashion? What is the 
fact in our constitution that corresponds 
with and accounts for this spontaneous 
admission of incurable and fatal inca- 
pacity? But these are questions for the 
metaphysician; it is enough for me to 
say that one of the moments in life when 
“the languishing prostration of hope and 
vital energy” discloses itself in hands 
that are powerless to do our bidding, and 
feet that fail us in our flight, had come to 
Eppie. The keen eye was clouded, the 
imperious will was blunted, the intense 
and manifold wilfulnesses of a masterful 
but rudely developed character had been 
petrified into stony immobility. 

Her companion could not but notice 
her unnatural listlessness and abstrac- 
tion. The sun was already setting, and 
yet she rode on without making any move- 
ment or showing any desire to return. 
The shadows of night came down upon 
the moors ; but this pale, impassive bride 
rode on silently beside him. 

Neither of them had observed that the 
unseasonably oppressive weather of the 
past few days was about to culminate in 
a thunder-storm. The crisis was upon 
them. The huge white clouds which had 
been mounting out of the west all day had 


latterly grown ominously blue and slate- 
colored, casting a lurid reflection of the 
stormy sunset upon the moor. The 
whaups passed by overhead with wailing 
cries. A gorcock which they started on 
the track flew a few yards, and then went 
down plump into the heather. A great 
convulsion of nature was at hand. 

Between Yokieshill and Ardallie there 
was not in the year one a single dwelling 
house; the barren moorland was un- 
broken by spade or plough; but at Pit- 
lurg the high-lying table land dips into 
the valley of the Ythan, and at the junc- 
tion of the high-road with the hill road — 
where the toll-bar now stands —the Cot- 
tage Inn (what in Switzerland they would 
call the Chalet Inn) of Ardallie was placed. 
It was then kept by Jean Catto, and was 
mainly used by pedlars and smugglers. 
Many an illicit bargain— factum «llict- 
tum, as Corbie said with a wink — was 
concluded in the widow’s snug little par- 
lor. It was a sort of half-way house be- 
tween Peelboro’ and Aberhaddy. 

The first heavy drops fell as they ar- 
rived at the door, and the “fire-flacht ” 
was blazing across the dark before they 
had dismounted. Peal after peal rattled 
out of the heaven. And then the rain 
came down in perfect sheets of water. 
Yet in spite of the flood, the lightning 
continued to flash, and the thunder to 
growl and mutter like a caged beast, who 
ever and again breaks into a roar in the 
impotent violence of passion. No human 
creature could have stirred out of doors 
that night without danger of being washed 
bodily away. 

The storm which cleared the air cleared 
Eppie’s soul. She awoke and found her- 
self seated in the cosy parlor of the inn. 
Jean Catto was bustling about her in a 
helpful way. ‘I maun sort the blue bed- 
room for you and your man,” said Jean, 
assuming that they were married folks; 
and then she left her to get supper ready. 

Eppie’s eyes opened wide; her lips 
parted; but she did not speak a word. 
She stared after her hostess in dumb 
dismay. 

At this moment Hacket, who had been 
seeing to the horses, entered the room. 
Eppie rushed up to him with a great cry. 

“What does it mean, Harry? Where 
have you brought me? I am ready to go. 
Please saddle Bess.” 

“It’s not possible, Eppie, to move to- 
night,” Hacket replied, the uneasy, furtive 
look coming into his eyes. Nature had 
treated Harry badly. Had it not been 





for those uneasy, furtive eyes, he would 
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have been, though in a coarse, half-bred 
style, really handsome. “You must let 
Jean Catto —they call her Jean, I think 
—make you as comfortable as she can. 
We will get away to-morrow by daylight.” 

A great dread took possession of Ep- 
pie’s soul. What did he mean? Now 
that he had got her into his power would 
he deal fairly by her? Now that her 

ood name was in peril, could she trust 

him as she could have trusted the other? 
She could have gone with Alister over 
the world secure in the innate integrity of 
the man’s nature: but Harry Hacket? 
That was the wretchedness of it. She 
did not believe in the loyalty of her 
lover. 

What, indeed, did Harry intend by this 
girl —after all, only a farmer’s daughter 
— whom he had, wittingly or unwittingly, 
induced to accompany him thus far? She 
had certainly compromised herself, whis- 
pered the mocking Mephistopheles who 
is always at our elbow ready to take ad- 
vantage of any slip we may make. Why 
not win her now more cheaply — far more 
cheaply —than he had fancied possible 
when they started that afternoon ? 

I cannot for my own part be certain 
that the temptation was seriously enter- 
tained by him. It was undoubtedly a 
temptation that would appeal very directly 
to the sensual instincts of an evil and 
cowardly nature. But I do not love Har- 
ry Hacket, and I may be doing him in- 
justice. 

But as she looked at him, Eppie recov- 
ered herself. Her immense superiority 
of mind made itself felt. Whenever they 
had hitherto come into the direct stress 
of conflict, her moral and- physical cour- 
age had made her his master. She was 
to win again to-night, always assuming, 
that is, that he had not meant fairly by 
her. 

“ Harry,” she said in a clear voice, com- 
ing up to where he stood shivering 
before the fire, “ Harry, look here. I 
winna say which of us is to blame — it 
may be me, it may be you — but you hae 
brocht me whar I sud na hae come. A 
lass maunna lippen to a man if she wud 
keep her gude name. Mine is gone. I 
canna gang back to Fontainbleau, except 
you mak me your wife. O Harry, it wud 
hae been better for us baith, if we had 
never met; but what maun be maun be. 
Harry, you must marry me to-night.” 

She spoke with perfect distinctness in 
extremest simplicity. Her good name 
had been inestimably dear to Eppie: it 
was the one possession, besides her 
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beauty, which ministered to her pride; 
and Eppie, as we know, was proud as 
Lucifer. Other girls might give them- 
selves away if they chose ; other girls had 
soft hearts and weak heads. But she! 
And yet this sulky booby of a lad had 
somehow contrived to compromise her — 
as she fancied. There might be some- 
thing of exaggeration in the fancy; she 
was for the moment weak, morbid, and 
unhinged. The excitement of the fever, 
which replaces the lethargy of despair, 
burntin herblood. Butat ihenete, this 
miserable sickness of shame which over- 
came her when she realized her position 
must be put an end to —put an end by some 
instant, decisive antidote. A _ terrible 
fatality had driven her back upon her old 
self — hard, unloving, and unlovable ; but 
that was no good reason why she should 
drift helplessly to utter shipwreck. The 
words “utter shipwreck,” if applied to 
other girls of that place and time, would 
have been, I admit, a mere rhetorical ex- 
pression, but to Eppie they meant ¢hazt, 
and nothing less. There was no ideal 
element, as I have often said, in this 
girl; she had little or none of the shy rev- 
erence for the right, for what is pure and 
modest and of good report, which is the 
crown of womanhood. And yet her ves- 
tal hardness and coldness had truly ex- 
pressed a natural attitude of her mind; 
she shrank from what was morally un- 
comely with critical annoyance and y Sa 
proval. And now there seemed to her 
only one method by which she could save 
herself from the ugly gulf that opened 
before her feet — Harry must marry her 
to-night. It must be done now, at once, 
without an hour’s delay ; thereafter, though 
her heart broke (if further breakage were 
possible), she could hold her head up 
again, and look the world straight in the 
face — with her clear, unshrinking eyes, 
and in the arrogant simplicity of her rustic 
pride, as she had done before. Yes, she 
must be married to-night. 

He stood before the fire — silent, look- 
ing down. He had never seen her so 
moved before; there was a thrill in her 
voice he had never heard before. But 
he did not reply — Mephistopheles was 
still at his elbow. It was a pity that he 
did not reply; it forced her to shoot her 
last shaft. 

“Look at me, Harry Hacket,” she ex- 
claimed after a long pause, her face light- 
ing up brilliantly with anger —or was it 
scorn? “I saw Liar Corbie after he had 
been wi’ you at Yokieshill, and he tell’t 
me something aboot your feyther.” Hack- 
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et started, and moved uneasily. “ You 
can tell me whether it be true ——” 

“It’s a lie,” he said, in a hoarse, broken 
voice. 

“ And he gaed me some papers.” Here 
he started again. “Leastwise I’ve got 
them — by fair means or by foul I’ve got 
them. I felt that you were ill-used amang 
them, and my heart was softened to you. 
I thocht to do you a gude turn. Noo, 
Harry, I may be forced to bide here this 
nicht ” — the rain was lashing against the 
panes— “but Mrs. Catto will let me sit 
in her room, I dinna doobt; and though 
I may be missed at hame” (Alas, Ep- 
pie, there is no one to miss you now!) 
“yet when I get to Corbie’s to-morrow — 
wi’ the papers —— ” 

Reader, you must remember that this 
girl’s snd eatae had been utterly unde- 
veloped, and that she was now at bay — 
a wild creature at bay. It seems to be 
assumed by many wise men among us 
that the conscience in each soul, like the 
Greek daughter of Zeus, is armed at every 
point from birth — “a crownéd truth.” 
It is not so: it needs to blossom, to ex- 
pand, to mature: the sunshine and storm, 
the tears and laughter, the sorrow and 
sacrifice, of many a spring and summer, 
of many an autumn and winter, are 
needed to ripen it to perfect life. Eppie’s 
moral education had only begun the other 
day; she had grown into a woman: but 
her conscience was stillin its childhood, 
and love had been nipped inthe bud. Do 
not let us hate her, because in her mortal 
terror she seized the nearest available 
weapon. She knew not what she did. 

It is possible indeed that she was un- 
necessarily terrified, and that her lover 
had not designed to harm her. So at 
least he declared, and I am willing to be- 
lieve him — for once. 

“You need not fear me, Eppie,” he 
said, raising his eyes at last, “1 always 
meant you to be my wife.” 

Marriage in Scotland is not attended 
with any unnecessary preliminaries. Go 
into the next room, and declare before 
your landlady and her —— that you are 
man and wife, and the thing is done. 
You are married past redemption; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with all his 
deans and archdeacons could not tie the 
knot tighter. In some such primitive 
fashion, Harry Hacket and Euphame 

Holdfast were made man and wife.* 


* A suspicion of the validity of the ceremony was 
sometimes expressed: but Corbie knew better. ‘* Con- 
sensus non concubitus facit matrimonium,” said Cor- 


It was a wild and stormy night for a 
wedding; but it would have been even 
darker to Eppie had she known all. But 
it was not until the ceremony, such as it 
was, had been completed, that an officer 
of the law, buffeted by the storm, but 
bringing a warrant for the apprehension 
of Harry Hacket of Yokieshill, on the 
charge of wounding Adam Meldrum to 
the danger of life, entered the inn. 

Poor Eppie! 


XXIX. 


It was too true —dear old Uncle Ned 
had been wounded to the death. He was 
stupefied by the blow, and quite uncon- 
scious while they bore him to Achnagatt, 
the nearest farmhouse. He was carried 
into the best bedroom, where, in addition 
to prints of the storming of Seringapatam 
and of the lord lieutenant of the county, 
Mrs. Mark’s pre-Raphaelite sampler, a 
chef d’euvre of the MacWhistler school 
of the period, was suspended over the 
fireplace. They put the old man to bed, 
and before the surgeon arrived conscious- 
ness had returned. His wound was bound 
up; but the surgeon shook his head. 
Adam had lost a deal of blood ; the shock 
to the system had been tremendous; he 
was over seventy. No: he might linger 
fora week; he would suffer no pain; but 
his days were numbered. 

His friends gathered about him as he 
lay there serene and composed. Kate 
was a deft nurse, Alister got leave of 
absence from the commodore, Dr. Cald- 
cail was a constant visitor. The old 
boat-builder was wonderfully happy with 
his friends, young and old. His bed was 
placed beside the window, whence he 
could see down to the river, where the 
sandsnipe were piping to each other as 
they swept swiftly, like the shadow of a 
cloud, across the sand. One wild, windy 
day a broken rainbow touched the clouds 
all morning, now melting into mist, anon 
growing vivid and consistent again. To 
the dying man it seemed in its perfect 
comliness of color, in its perfect shapeli- 
ness of outline, an earnest, a foretaste of 
the good things that were in store. “ It 


only the ostler and the kitchen-wench, forbye Mrs. 
Catto, were ben, yet nae plea against the credibility o’ 
the witnesses has been proponed. And as has been 
judiciously observed by Mr. Erskine in his Institute o’ 
oor law, whilk like that o’ a’ civileesed nations is im- 
— from the Roman (tho’ the English to be sure 

ae some cankered notions o’ their ain), Mr. Erskine, 
I say, has weel remarked that it is not essential to mar- 
riage that it be celebrated by a clergyman, or even by 
the shirra—the consent o’ parties being plainly ex- 
pressed before credible witnesses ; for it is the consent 





bie; “‘and though it’s undeniable, Mr. Drumly, that 


0’ the parties which alone constitutes marriage.” 
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compasseth the heaven about with a glo- 
rious circle, and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it.” He never wearied 
of repeating these words; which are in- 
deed very great words — simply realistic, 
yet vitally ideal— as some great painter 
who puts a band of light round the head 
of the Redeemer. Zhe hands of the Most 
High have bended it. 

“Indeed, my bairns,” he said (it was 
Alister and Kate now, not Alister and 
—another), “if Shakespeare hadna been 
born, I could have been weel content 
with the natural history o’ the Auld Tes- 
tament. But then, you see, the poets 
and prophets of the Hebrew people lived 
in a different warld; whereas Shake- 
speare is, as it were, ane o’ oorsels. But 
they had undoobtedly a great enjoyment 
of nature. Beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings. Is there no balm in Gilead? is 
there no physician there? He kepthim as 
the apple of his eye. But unto you that 
fear my name, shall the Son of Righteous- 
ness arise with healing in his wings. Ay, 
bairns, the men who wrote thae words 
were wayfarers who had abided wi’ na- 
ture in her secret places, until the sleepy 
magic of her music suffused their souls. 
With healin’ in his wings! Dear me — 
it minds me somehow of the saft fa’ o’ the 
cushey’s wings as she settles on her 
nest.” 

At another time he would discuss with 
the doctor the conditions of that mysteri- 
ous existence on which he was about to 
enter. 

“ Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come, said the apostle. 
And anither saw the holy city, New Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God oot 0’ 
heaven. Weel, doctor, you and me may 
not have any sic aes eemage of the 
New Jerusalem ; for the warld is greatly 
changed since John lived in Patmos. 
Poor John! he must have got verra 
weary o’ his bit rock, with the constant 
thud-thud o’ the sea in his ears, and I 
canna wonner that he could na thole it in 
the New Jerusalem. And there was no 
more sea! Indeed, doctor, I canna say 
that I fear death; it is rayther that 1 am 
ashamed o’ it, it being, as our freen o’ 
Norwich observes, the verra disgrace and 
ignominy of ournature. Yet death, as he 
says in anither place, is the cure o’ all 
diseases —nectar and a pleasant potion 
of immortality. But the lang habit of 
livin’ indisposeth us for dying. That’s it, 
doctor; we are the verra creatures of 
habit. I wonner what Elisha thocht when 





he saw Elijah fleein’ into heaven like a 
laverock? He must have been simply 
dumfoonded. But if the haill business 
was a cunnin’ deceit, as your freen Mr. 
Hume contens, it was maist extra-ordinar’ 
clever o’ the auld writer to mak’ him lous 
his mantle. And Elisha took up also the 
mantle of Elijah which fell from him. 
For wha can help believin’ it after that?” 
So he rambled on gently and sweetly to 
his friends beside him; until, as his 
strength failed, delirium came and took 
him back into the past. 

“Sit doun beside me, Rachel, and sing 
me a bit sang. I’m uncommon weary 
this nicht. —— It’s a rale bonny bird, the 
grey plover. What — Rachel — gone? 
Ay, the bells are ringing —the folk are 
at the kirk door—she’s in the laird’s 
seat. See how the sunshine o’ heaven 
touches her brown hair. She sits abune 
the Jave like a saint in glory! But sic a 
woman-like smile, sic a bird-like twitter o’ 
a laugh, when she meets me in the yard. 
‘Surely, Adam, surely,’ she says softly. 
How caller the air, how the birds sing, 
this Sabbath mornin’! ‘ And, Adam, mind 
ye bring me a sprig o’ heather from Ben- 
achie!’ I was on my way to the hielan’s 
for a week —for a week only. Ay, dar- 
lin’, a hatfu’ o’ heather, and a heartfu’ o’ 
love! And so we parted — forever.” 

He paused and looked about him, and 
then the old story was resumed. 

“ A week thereafter I stood again in the 
doorway. I had tellt the corries o’ the 
joy that was in store for me — the heather 
had taen ararer bloom, sic gowd in the 
sunset, sic purple glooms in the gloamin’, 
I had never beheld before. I waited a 
moment in the trance, for an unaccount- 
able dread cam’ suddenly upon me. Even 
as I waited a woman clad in black passed 
oot — her eyes red wi’ weepin’, her cheeks 
soiled wi’ tears. I kent my doom before 
a word was spoken. She looked at me — 
I had the bit sprig o’ white heather in m 
han’—wi’ sad, pitiful eyes. ‘It is all 
over,’ she said, ‘ Rachel is in heaven.’ ” 

He fell back upon the pillow, the eyes 
bright with fever gazing blankly into the 
sky, until, after a strained pause of in- 
quiry, they cleared, and he added softly, 
“A great crood that nae man can num- 
ber—an endless thrang o’ warlds — but 
love will bring the beloved.” 

So it went on, in broken snatches, until 
the end came —the gentle and peaceful 
end of agentle and peaceful life. The 
delirium had left him, and he had bidden 
farewell to the doctor—not without a 
touch of the old humorous twinkle in his 
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eyes. “Gude-bye, my auld freen’, gude- 
bye, — 

If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 

Tf not, why then this parting was well made. 


And Alister— my dear, dear boy — you 
will keep the birds, but gie Eppie the 
buiks. Puir Eppie!” Then the voice 
sank to a whisper, “ Rachel !— Rachel! 
— nineteen and seventy-three —dootless, 
a lang reckonin’ — but— this maks — 
these odds — a’ even.” 

So, with the unforgotten name, and a 
scrap from the beloved book on his lips, 
Uncle Ned passed away. 


XXX. 

THE High Court of Justiciary was 
crowded by ten o’clock on the morning of 
the last day of the year one. Harry 
Hacket was to be tried on that day for 
the killing of Adam Meldrum, and the 
prospect of the trial had excited consid- 
erable interest in the northern metropo- 
lis. The social position of the accused, 
the audacity of the outrage, the growing 
feeling against the severity of the excise 
laws, rumors about the romantic circum- 
stances in which the irregular marriage 
with Eppie Holdfast had been contracted, 
had contributed to draw a crowd of idlers 
to the dingy court-room. Corbie, propi- 
tiated by payment of his account (with 
legal interest), had insisted on coming all 
the way from Peelboro’ to instruct coun- 
sel, and was now seated within the bar in 
consultation with one of the clerks of 
Messrs. Tod and Trotter, writers to the 
Signet — the agents employed for Hacket. 
In a dim corner of the court, with a thick 
veil drawn across her face, sat the crim- 
inal’s young wife — Euphame Holdfast or 
Hacket, as she was called in the indict- 
ment. 

Corbie employed the interval before the 
judges entered in obtaining opinions on 
certain questions of legal procedure in 
which his clients were interested, from 
the clerk at his side. It was a tempting 
opportunity, moreover, to air his own eru- 
dition, which had been growing somewhat 
musty of late. 

* Noo, you maun understan’, Mr. Drum- 
ly, that by the sett o’ the burgh, the sea- 
greens belang to the feuars. But the 
deeficulty arises—what’s a sea-green? 
‘A variety o’ sea-kail,’ says the doctor 
jocosely ; but he’s a daft body. Indeed, 
Mr. Drumly, I’ve heard him declare that 
the Decretum et Decretalia o’ the canon- 
ists are superior in maist respecs to the 
Corpus Juris Civilis! But the truth is 





that the study o’ deeveenity obscures and 
stultifies the faculties o’ the understand- 
in’, whilk on the contrar are recreated, 
refreshed, and whetted by the law. Noo, 
the sea and the seashore are onquestion- 
ably inter regalia — that I wunna dispute 
— but it disna appear to me, and it cer- 
tainly to the best o’ my judgment has not 
been sattled by the coort—at laste by 
the Hoose o’ Lords —that the seashore, 
being inter regalia, extends beyond the 
ordinary leemits o’ the tide. Whereas it 
is the land covered by the spring tides 
whereof a sea-green consists, accordin’ to 
oor institutional writers, and mair partic- 
ularly Lords Stair and Bankton. Says I 
to the provost —‘ Dootless, provost, the 
value o’ the property is sma’’—for you 
see the Broch is entirely bigget on rocks 
which rise perpendicular from the deep 
sea — ‘but the question o’ law being of 
general importance, a declaratory action 
at the instance o’ the provost and bailies 
o’ the burgh against his Majesty’s advo- 
cate as representing the ccown ——’” 

At this moment a macer entering an- 
nounced “ The court.” 

The audience rose. 

Why was the dress of a judge of the 
supreme court in the year one cut pre- 
cisely like an old lady’s? Why, indeed, 
should really eminent lawyers (and there 
are sometimes eminent lawyers on the 
bench) be condemned to trot into a court 
of justice, from which every ludicrous 
association should be excluded, holding 
up their petticoats ? 

Their lordships sat down, and the audi- 
ence resumed their seats. 

“It’s Pitblethers, Kilreekie, and Fozie,” 
said Mr. Drumly. 

“The Lord hae mercy on Harry Hack- 
et,” Corbie rejoined piously. “If it’s 
within the leemits o’ possibeelity, Fozie’ll 
hang him.” Lord Fozie had an evil name 
among the criminal classes. 

The reader who lives on the other side 
of the Tweed may perhaps fancy that Mr. 
ge was taking malicious liberties 
with their lordships’ titles. But this 
would be a mistake. The fact was that 
when a Scotch lawyer of the year one 
was elevated to the bench he became 
what John Gibson Lockhart in his epitaph 
on Patrick Robertson called a “paper 
peer,” and assuming the title of “lord,” 
prefixed it to the name of his family acres 
—if he hadany. Now the names of most 
of the estates in the Scotch lowlands, 
from whence the judges were then mainly 
drawn, being by no means euphonious or 
musical to southern ears, the consequence 
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of this singular custom was that, on 
mounting the bench, a decorous Wedder- 
burn, or Gordon, or Ogilvy was inconti- 
nently translated into a Lord Pitblethers, 
a Lord Kilreekie, or a Lord Fozie. 

The prisoner was then brought up. 
His sullen and insolent air (partly as- 
sumed, no doubt, to conceal intense ner- 
vousness) did not create a favorable im- 
pression; still he was a_well-browned, 
well-built, presentable fellow, and the 
young ladies in the gallery (who had been 
reading ‘‘The Mysteries of Udolpho”) 
felt, with a thrill of delicious horror, that 
he was precisely the sort of man that 
they would of like to meet in a ghostly 
gallery of a dark night. 

“‘ Any objections to the relevancy, Mr. 
Pittendreich?” asked the justice-clerk, 
when he had arranged his petticoats, and 
opened the scroll-book in which he took 
his notes. 

“Certainly, my Lord.” And then Mr. 
Pittendreich rose, and, taking up the in- 
dictment, tore it (figuratively speaking) 
to tatters. Thereafter my lord advocate 
in reply proved that no prisoner had ever 
had the satisfaction of being hanged on 
a more logical, coherent, and strictly rel- 
evant document. I don’t mean to go into 
the legal argument; you will find it re- 
ported at length by Mr. Cowpen (after- 
wards Lord Drumsaddle) in the first vol- 
ume of his justiciary reports. It is 
enough to say that the main assault was 
directed against the description of the 

lace where the crime was alleged to have 

en committed —“ near Mains of Ach- 
nagatt, in the parish of Slains, in the 
county of Aberhaddy;” whereas it was 
contended, firstly, that Achnagatt was 
and ought to have been spelt with one 
“t;” and, secondly, that though situated 
locally in the parish of Slains and county 
of Aberhaddy, it was situated legally in 
the parish of Fordyce and county of 
Banff. It is unnecessary to attempt to 
explain the sort of dual existence attrib- 
uted to Achnagatt—the capacity for be- 
ing in two places at once, which it seemed 
to enjoy in common with the Irishman’s 
bird — the general effect produced by the 
ingenious debate on the minds of the 
audience being, that no such place did in 
point of law or of fact exist anywhere. 
Achnagatt had, in short, become a mere 
nomen juris before the argument was ex- 
hausted. It was exactly one of those 
nice points which the court may settle by 
a toss-up with perfect safety. I had for- 
gotten, to be sure, that a man’s life in 
this case depended upon the solution, but 





so had the lawyers on either side; for 
indeed they hanged right and left in the 
- one, and thought no more of a man’s 
ife than of a rat’s. 

Then my lords, modestly arranging 
their petticoats, retired to the robing- 
room to consider their judgment. 

The lord justice-clerk, Pitblethers, was 
one of Pitt’s politicians —a pleasant 
speaker, a strong partisan, an agreeable 
and well-informed man of the world, but 
not much of a lawyer. 

“Well, Kilreekie, what do you say?” 
asked the justice-clerk. 

“Faith, Pitblethers, ye may mak’ a 
kirk and a mill o’t. There is gude rea- 
son and nae reason on boith sides o’ the 
bar. I’m rather for lettin’ the youngster 
aff: if we pit him to the jury they’re like 
to hang him. And did you notice the 
lass in the black veil under the gallery? 
—that’s Mistress Euphame Holdfast or 
Hacket, I’ll be bound —and an uncom- 
mon handsome lass she is. We'll sus- 
teen the objections, Pitblethers, if you 
please,” said Kilreekie, who was a judi- 
cious admirer of the fair sex, though a 
cynical critic of his own. 

“Well, my lords,” said the justice- 
clerk, “I recollect his father, old Hacket, 
on the Inverness circuit after Culloden, 
and he married a very nice girl—Jane 
Kilgour of Logie — by the way, a sort of 
cousin of my own. What say you, Fo- 
zie? My impression is that the major 
won’t hold water. And as you say, Kil- 
reekie, the jury are safe to hang him.” 

* And it wudna be the first o’ the clan, 
Pitblethers, that has undergone a process 
o’ suspension, if the auld Border thieves 
havena been misca’ed.” The justice- 
clerk, who belonged to an old border fam- 
ily, rather prided himself on his descent. 

““] presume you agree, Fozie,” the 
justice-clerk continued, disregarding the 
interruption, “that we can’t sustain the 
relevancy? The definition of the docus 
delicti is quite too defective.” 

“We'll ca’ it the locus panitentia, if 
you like, Fozie,” Lord Kilreekie inter- 
posed again. 

Fozie shut his eyes, wagged his head, 
and addressed a few inaudible observa- 
tions to his cravat. “I’m for hangin’” 
were the only articulate words. 

Lord Fozie, however, was in the minor- 
ity; and it was agreed that the justice- 
clerk should deliver the unanimous judg- 
ment of the court. 

There was an eager intensity of interest 
in the prisoner’s gaze when the judges 
returned. Hacket had divined truly 











enough that his fate depended on the de- 
cision of the preliminary pleas. 
Lord Pitblethers made his points neatly, 
and sustained the interest to the end. 
“As it appears,” he said, “that the 
spelling has varied according to the tastes 
of the successive tenants, I agree with 
your lordships that the objection to the 
double ‘t’ in Achnagatt must be repelled. 
The archzological argument which we 
have heard from the bar has shown mer- 
itorious research; but it has not sufficed 
to alter the opinion of the court. Nor 
do we consider that the words ‘in the 
parish of Slains,’ can be held to vitiate 
the indictment. Neither my brethren nor 
myself see our way to hold that the parish 
of. Fordyce, situated as we know in the 
county of Banff, can also be situated in 
the county of Aberhaddy. On the con- 
trary, if Achnagattis in any parish in 
Scotland (and on that point, which has 
not been argued, we reserve our opinion), 
Slains appears primd facie to be the par- 
ish; and therefore this branch of Mr. 
Pittendreich’s ingenious argument does 
not commend itself to the deliberate judg- 
ment of your lordships.” Here the 
speaker paused; the prisoner felt that it 
was all over with him; but Pittendreich 
rubbed his hands and chuckled. He 
knew what was coming. “ But,” contin- 
ued his lordship, “we are unanimously of 
opinion that the words ‘in the county of 
Aberhaddy’ is a fatal misdescription. 
It appears to us that the flaw ——” 
“’Deed, my lord, that’s gude law,” 
exclaimed Corbie, unable any longer to 
restrain himself. He had that morning, 
as well as the night before, been revisiting 
with some old cronies a certain well- 
known tavern in the Advocates Close. 
The interruption caused a general burst 
of laughter, and the noise made by the 
macers in their efforts to restore silence 
prevented the audience from becoming 
acquainted with what remained of his 
lordship’s opinion — which came indeed 
toa speedy conclusion. The jury were 
discharged ; the witnesses were liberated ; 
and Harry Hacket had saved his neck. 


XXXI. 


So Uncle Ned died: and sooner or 
later — it is but a question of sooner or 
later with us all—the other members of 
the secluded society on that weather- 
beaten coast, who were so bright and 
cheery in the year one, were laid out of 
the way of the east wind. Captain Knock, 
“Liar” Corbie, Doctor Caldcail, Miss 
Sherry, my friend Alister and his pretty 
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wife Mistress Kate (for men have died 
from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for — love ; and the blow to 
Alister, though stunning at the moment, 
was not fatal) have finished each of them 
his or her bit of work in a world where 
there are always plenty of fresh hands. 
Pitblethers, and Kilreekie, and Fozie, 
have ceased to be a terror to evil doers, 
and a praise and protection to those that 
do well; and their places are occupied by 
the men of a new world, who have forgot- 
ten the tongue of their grandfathers, and 
speak that astonishing English of the 
Scotch bar which has so often perplexed 
an amazed legislature. 

Eppie came of a long-lived house; and 
I can still recall the bright-eyed old lady, 
in her black silk gown and wonderful 
white hair, who occupied the many-gabled 
house among the moors when i was a 
boy. In my time she was lady of Yokies- 
hill; and only a confused tradition of 
Harry Hacket’s misdoings survived. For 
the popular feeling against the man who 
had dealt that savage blow at Uncle Ned 
was too bitter to permit him to return, and 
he went abroad. Eppie did not accom- 
pany him. She had fought his battle 
obstinately so long as his life was in 
peril ; but after the trial she came back to 
Peelboro’, and lived in close retirement 
under Miss Sherry’s hospitable roof. 
She sent Cousin Kate on her marriage 
morning a lovely little gold knicknack, 
which had been an heirloom in the Hold- 
fast family since Marie Touchet’s time 
(the initials M. S. and the Scottish lion 
being faintly engraved on the inner 
shield), but she was not at the wedding. 
She and Alister never met. Then some 
arrangements had to be made about the 
property, which continued to be managed, 
or mismanaged, by our friend Corbie ; and 
then Harry died, and it was found that 
Eppie Holdfast had, under her husband’s 
settlements, the sole interest in Yokies- 
hill. Inquiries were instituted on her 
behalf by the Maryland authorities ; but 
if Elspeth Cheyne left any issue, no trace 
of them was recovered. So she reached 
the goal of her ambition; Eppie Holdfast 
was mistress of Yokieshill.* 


* The rumors as to a defect in the title to Yokieshill 
were not easily silenced, and Jong continued current 
about the country-side— being discussed for half a 
century at kirk and market, at farmers’ ordinaries and 
pneey dinners. I remember being told when a 
ad, by the iast Dr. Caldcail of my acquaintance, that, 
if justice were done and every one had his own, a lively 
old lady, who lived in the neighborhood and was very 
intimate with Mrs. Hacket, would be owner of Yokies- 
hill. But by the middle of the century these rumors 
had pretty wejl died out, being moreover, strange to 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE 


I do not know that she was unhappy. 
She looked keen and bright, and active 
and healthy to the end. She was very 
good to her poor cottars, very kind to 
children and beggars and wayfarers. Her 
hair, it was said, had turned grey in a 
single night; but it had needed more, I 
dare say, than the mad misery of an hour 
to humble the pride of her heart, and 
soften the hardness of her ambition. No 
—she was not unhappy. She had con- 
trived to live down (and it is done some- 
how) the exquisite bliss and the exquisite 
torture she had tasted in the Year One. 

And Dick? 

Mr. Richard Holdfast, tacksman of 
Fontainbleau, was in the ’43 (Scotsmen in 
this century talk of going outin the ’43 as 
in the last century they talked of being out 
in the ’45)a staid nen | steady old gentle- 
man. He was aruling elder of the kirk; 
a J. P. for the county of Aberhaddy ; and 
the scourge of all the poachers, paupers, 
tramps, sorners, tinkers, and gipsies who 
harbored in the asighbacheod of “ Hell’s 
Lum.” “ SHIRLEY.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT 
SCHOOL. 


III. 


In tracing more in detail the proofs of 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with Ovid, his 
general literary method must be kept in 
view. While there is the clearest evi- 
dence that his mind was richly stored 
with knowledge of all kinds, he is far too 
great an artist to make any section of it 
prominent in his writings. This applies 
with special force to the kind of knowl- 
edge which academic poets and scholarly 
wits are apt to display —the a 
of books. Many of the writers for the 
stage, who were Shakespeare’s immediate 
predecessors or early contemporaries, had 
spent some years at the universities, and 
their dramas not only abound with liter- 
ary references and allusions, but contain 
at intervals long quotations from foreign 
sources, and especialy from the Roman 
poets and prose writers. The unspent 
force of the powerful Renaissance wave 
swayed secondary and imitative minds in 
the same direction. And at the outset of 
his career, Shakespeare was so far af- 
fected by the prevailing tendencies, that 
say, openly discouraged and resented by the old lady 


herself — who in the year one must have been a mere 
girl, not much over twelve years of age, I should fancy. 
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his early plays have, as a rule, more nu- 
merous learned allusions than the later. 
This is not, however, as is sometimes 
assumed, an invariable mark or test of 
early work. The “Comedy of Errors,” 
though constructed on the well-known 
lines of Plautus and Terence, contains, 
perhaps for this very reason, far fewer 
classical allusions than many, indeed 
than most, of the later plays. But in 
“Titus Andronicus,” “ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” the “Taming of the Shrew,” and 
the parts of “Henry VI.,” the bookish 
element, though much less than in many 
contemporary plays, is still a distinctive 
feature. Even in these earliest efforts, 
however, Shakespeare yields only a pass- 


-ing and temporary homage to the custom 


of copious a}lusion and quotation so com- 
mon in his day. His intellectual power 
was too exuberant, his creative imagina- 
tion too fertile, his dramatic feeling too 
vivid and intense, to allow of scholastic 
display, or merely external decoration of 
any kind. Classical and learned allu- 
sions, if employed at all, are usually 
wrought by the dominant feeling into the 
very substance of the work. But, as I 
have said, in his more mature and char- 
acteristic writings such allusions are 
rare. It is the more significant, there- 
fore, that direct references to Ovid, and 

uotations from his poems, are compara- 
tively numerous, although, as might be 
expected, they occur for the most part in 
early plays. Apart from direct evidence, 
indeed, it might be safely assumed that 
the influence of Ovid over Shakespeare 
would be stronger in the earlier stages of 
his career, before his own dramatic style 
was fully formed, than in the later, when 
his powers were developed, and he had 
acquired complete command over the con- 
ditions and resources of his art. 

In dealing with the direct references to 
Ovid, “ Titus Andronicus ” may be taken 
first in order of time. At least I may 
say in passing that, after a careful exam- 
ination of the question, I feel convinced 
that the play is Shakespeare’s, and if so, 
it is obvious it must be early work, his 
very first tragedy, if not his first drama. 
The marks of youthful effort are every- 
where apparent, not only in the accept- 
ance of the coarse type of tragedy that 
occupied the London stage when Shake- 
speare first became acquainted with it, 
but in the crude handling of character 
and motive, and the want of harmony in 
working out the details of the conception. 
All through the ardent love of beauty and 
keen delight in nature struggle with the 
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physical horrors and moral gloom of the 
tragedy. In relation to the point in hand, 
the immaturity is seen in the extent to 
which the smell of the lamp mingles with 
the freshness and vigor of poetic feeling. 
The wide circle of references to Greek 
fable and Roman story suggests that the 
writer had come recently from his books, 
and was not unwilling to display his ac- 
quaintance with them. Some of the 
books and authors from whose pages in- 
cidents and allusions had been derived 
are, as in the case of Ovid, mentioned by 
name. 

The earliest direct reference to Ovid 
occurs in the first scene of the fourth act, 
where, in the garden of Titus’s house, 
the terribly mutilated Lavinia is seen 
eagerly turning over the books her nephew 
Lucius had let fall on her hasty approach. 
Titus and Marcus, to whom the boy had 
appealed, after watching her for a time, 
daar that she has fixed on one of the 
books and is rapidly turning over the 
leaves as though in search of some refer- 
ence or passage that might tell what she 
cannot utter, — 


- Zit. Lucius, what book is that she tosseth 
so? 
Young Luc. Grandsire, ’tis Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses ; 
My mother gave it me. 
Mare. For love of her that’s gone, 
Perhaps she cull’d it from among the rest. 
Tit. Soft! see how busily she turns the 
leaves ! [Helping her. 
What would she find ?— Lavinia, shall I read? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus’s treason... . 


The tale of Tereus having hinted at her 
woe, the plan devised by her uncle for 
revealing the names of the murderous 
ruffians who had so cruelly wronged her 
—that of writing in the sand with the 
staff — seems also to have been suggested 
by Ovid. At least it naturally recalls the 
vivid dramatic sketch in which he de- 
scribes the lingered-out parting on the 
shore between Calypso and Ulysses. 
Urged to tell once more the tale of Troy, 
the wide-wandering hero draws with his 
stick on the sand a map of the city, with 
the friendly and hostile encampments 
around it. 


Ille levi virga (virgam nam forte tenebat), 
Quod rogat, in spisso litore pingit opus, 
Hee, inquit, Troja est (muros in litore fecit) : 
Hic tibi sit Simois : hac mea castra puta, 
Campus erat (campumque facit) quem cade 
Dolonis 
Sparsimus, Hemonios dum vigil optat equos. 
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The third scene of the same act con- 
tains a quotation from Ovid, a hemistich 
from the fine passage in the first book of 
the “ Metamorphoses,” in which he de- 
scribes the flight of Justice from the pol- 
luted earth. The venerable Titus, in, his 
ecstasy of grief and loss, despairing of 
justice on the earth, commands those 
about him to scour the seas and search 
the under-world to find her. 


Terras Astrea reliquit : 
Be you remember’d, Marcus, she’s gone, she’s 
fled 


ed. 
Sirs, take you to your tools. You, cousins, 
shal 


Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets ; 
Happily you may catch her in the sea ; 
Yet there’s as little justice as at land. 


The numerous indirect allusions to Ovid’s 
writings in the play will be noticed further 
on. But before leaving it here another 
line from the scene already referred to 
may perhaps be fairly interpreted as a 
direct allusion to the favorite author. 
When Lucius runs to his grandfather, 
perplexed and alarmed at his aunt’s hur- 
ried approach and excited manner, Titus 
replies : — 
Fear her not, Lucius; something doth she 
mean ; 
See, Lucius, see how much she makes of thee : 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her sons than she hath read to thee 
Sweet poetry and Tully's Orator. 


Now, as the “‘ Metamorphoses ” had been 
given to the boy by his mother, and his 
Aunt Lavinia shows immediately after 
her intimate knowledge of the book, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Ovid’s 
delightful stories were the sweet poetry 
she had read to the boy. In support of 
this it will be remembered that in the 
grammar schools of Shakespeare’s youth, 
the pupils usually read Ovid and Cicero 
for a year or two before they advanced to 
Horace and Juvenal, and that the epithet 
sweet is not only peculiarly suitable, but 
specially applied to Ovid in the literature 
of the time. From his smooth versifica- 
tion, felicitous turns of speech, and ful- 
ness of tender sentiment, he was appro- 
priately designated by an epithet that 
would a apply to the poets read in 
the more advanced stages of the school 
course. We may therefore, I think, fairly 
interpret the line, “Sweet poetry and 
Tully’s Orator” as referring to the school 
association of Ovid and Cicero. 

The next play in which Shakespeare 
refers to Ovid by name is “ Love’s Labor’s 
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Lost.” The pedantic Holofernes, though 
destitute of true taste or cultured judg- 
ment, knows well enough the technical 
merits of the chief school authors. In 
criticising Biron’s verses he takes the 
opportunity of displaying his familiarity 
with Ovid, and, although, under the im- 
pulse of the “foolish extravagant spirit ” 
that possesses him, he cannot help playing 
with the name, the substance of his gen- 
eral statement is not very wide of the 
mark: “ Here are only numbers ratified: 
but, for the elegancy, facility, and golden 
cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius Naso 
was the man: and why, indeed, Naso, 
but for smelling out the odoriferous flow- 
ers of fancy, the jerks of invention?” 
Here the main characteristics of Ovid’s 
muse, his ease, elegance, fertility of in- 
vention and musical sweetness, are clearly 
indicated, though in a characteristically 
fantastic way. 

The “Taming of the Shrew” is an- 
other early play, comparatively rich in di- 
rect references to Ovid. Indeed, though 
not amongst the very earliest of Shake- 
speare’s works, it abounds with classical 
allusions in common with the older drama 
on which it is founded. The references 
to Ovid are, however, from Shakespeare’s 
own pen, as they do not appear in the 
“Pleasant conceited Historie called the 
‘Taming of a Shrew.’” The earliest ref- 
erence is in the first scene of the first act, 
in the dialogue between Lucentio and 
Tranio on their arrival at Padua, “the 
nursery of arts,” in order to enter on a 
“course of learning and ingenious stud- 
ies.” After having been brought up at 
Florence, Lucentio, the son of a wealthy 
merchant, returns to Padua, the place of 
his birth, to complete his education b 
the study of philosophy. This determi- 
nation he explains in his opening speech. 


And therefore, Tranio, for the time I study 
Virtue, and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply, that treats of happiness 
By virtue especially to be achiev’d. 

Tra. Mi perdonate, gentle master mine, 
I am in all affected as yourself ; 
Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue and this moral discipline, 
Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur'd. 


This line not improbably reflects a per- 
sonal experience. It suggests that Shake- 
speare had found Ovid’s refreshing tales 
a welcome relief from his professional 
labors, a stimulating relaxation for leisure 
hours. The next reference to Ovid in 
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the “Taming of the Shrew” shows that 
Lucentio had not only taken Tranio’s 
advice, but promptly turned it to practical 
account. Having fallen in love with Bi- 
anca, the beautiful and gentle sister of 
the shrewish Kate, Lucentio gains access 
to her in the disguise of a tutor, and 
pleads his passion under the mask of a 
lesson in Latin construing, Ovid being 
the instrument employed in this lover’s 
stratagem. 


Bian. Where left we last ? 
Luc. Here, madam : — 
Hac tbat Simois ; hic est Sigeia tellus; 
Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis. 
Bian. Construe them. 
Luc. Hac tbat, as 1 told you before, Simois, 
I am Lucentio, 7c est, son unto Vincentio of 
Pisa, Sigeia tellus, disguised thus to get your 
love; Hic steterat, and that Lucentio that 
comes a-wooing, Priami, is my man Triano, 
regia, bearing my port, ce/sa senis, that we 
might beguile the old pantaloon. 


These lines are from the first of the 
“Heroic Epistles,” that from Penelope 
to Ulysses. After recalling how often 
her loving heart had been wrung with 
anxiety during his absence at the Trojan 
war, Penelope reminds her wandering 
lord that the war was now happily over ; 
that the Argive heroes had returned, and 
were offering in the local temples thanks- 
givings for their success; that man 
long-betrothed maidens were at lengt 
married; and that, at their festive gath- 
erings, the warrior bridegrooms, in fight- 
ing their battles over again, often sketched 
with a little wine on the table an outline 
of the city walls and of the chief positions 
connected with the conflict. They were 
thus doing at home for their wedding 
uests what Ulysses himself was doing 
or Calypso on the shores of her wonder- 
ful island. The graphic touch in either 
case illustrates the devices which Ovid’s 
dramatic instinct prompted him to adopt, 
in order to give vividness and interest to 
his narrative. This particular device 
seems indeed to have struck Shake- 
speare’s fancy, as he not unfrequently 
employs it for descriptive effect in his 
own work. The following from “ Lu- 
crece’’ is one amongst other instances of 
its use that might be given. 


While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, the map which deep impression 


ars 
Of hard misfortune, carv’d in it with tears. 


Another quotation from the “ Heroic 
Epistles ” occurs in the last part of “ Hen- 
ry VI.” among the closing lines of the 
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third scene of the first act. It is a line 
put into the mouth of the ill-fated prince, 
the Earl of Rutland, a mere boy and 
utterly defenceless, at the moment when 
he is cruelly stabbed to the heart by Clif- 
ford, “the deadly blood-supper,” as he is 
———— termed in the prose chroni- 
cles of the time. After pleading for his 
life in vain, Rutland with his last breath 
eae that he alone may suffer at Clifford’s 
ands, that his ruthless lust of blood and 
vengeance may find no other victims. 


Rut. O, let me pray before I take my death ! 
To thee I pray : sweet Clifford, pity me ! 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier’s point affords. 
Rut. I never did thee harm: why wilt thou 
slay me? 
Clif. Thy father hath. 
Rut. But ’twas ere I was born. 
Thou hast one son, for his sake pity me ; 
Lest in revenge thereof, — sith God is just, — 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days ; 
And when I give occasion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 
Clif. No cause! 
Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. 
[Stabs him. 
Rut. Dii faciant, laudis summa sit ista tua ! 
[Dies. 
Clif. Plantagenet ! I come, Plantagenet ! 
And this thy son’s blood, cleaving to my blade, 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal’d with this, do make me wipe off both. 
[Zxit. 


It is worth noting that this line from 
Ovid was added by Shakespeare himself 
to a scene in which his alterations of the 
original are few and slight. In “ The 
true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke” 
Rutland’s longer speech ey for 
pity is his last, and the six lines of Clif- 
ford’s undivided reply close the scene. 
The line is thus given to Rutland by 
Shakespeare, and there is perhaps a cer- 
tain propriety in this, as the poor boy had 
appeared on the field not as a combatant, 
but as a spectator ; and when intercepted 
by Clifford, was hastening to a place of 
safety with his tutor, a priest named Sir 
Robert Aspall. The line is taken from 
the second of the “ Heroic Epistles,” that 
from Phyllis to Demophoon, and as 
Shakespeare was probably working at the 
“Taming of the Shrew ” and the parts of 
“Henry VI.” about the same time, the 
two quotations from the first and second 
of the “ Heroic Epistles ” would seem to 
show that he had recently been studying 
these celebrated dramatic lyrics. 

The last direct reference to Ovid occurs 
in “As You Like It,” and it is in many 
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reference is not only a minutely learned 
one, but it comes from the lips of a stage 
clown or professional fool, the humorous 
jester Touchstone, and it is addressed 
to the simple-souled Audrey, whose dense 
rustical ignorance barely comprehends 
the ordinary dialect even of borrel men. 
The third scene of the third act opens as 
follows : — 


Touch, Come apace, good Audrey: I will 
fetch up your goats, Audrey. And how, 
Audrey? am I the man yet? doth my simple 
feature content you ? 

Aud. Your features! Lord warrant us! 
what features ? 

Touch. 1 am here with thee and thy goats, 
as the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was 
among the Goths. 


Well may the melancholy Jacques, on 
overhearing this speech, exclaim: “O 
knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove 
in a thatched house!” Touchstone him- 
self seems to feel that his knowledge is 
equally ill-bestowed. 


Touch. When a man’s verses cannot be un- 
derstood, nor a man’s good wit seconded with 
the forward child, Understanding, it strikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a 
little room. Truly, I would the gods had 
made thee poetical. 

Aud. 1 do not know what “ poetical” is: is 
it honest in deed and word? is it a true thing ? 

Touch. No, truly; for the truest poetry is 
the most feigning; and lovers are given to 
poetry ; and what they swear in poetry may be 
said as lovers they do feign. 


In explanation of Touchstone’s “ good 
wit,” as exemplified in his learned com- 
parison, it must be remembered that he 
was a courtly jester who could rail at 
Lady Fortune in good set terms, and hold 
his own in wit combats with his social 
superiors, whose brain had strange places 
crammed with odds and ends of bookish 
knowledge, as well as with observation, 
“the which he vents in mangled forms.” 
But that such a reference should with any 
semblance of dramatic propriety be put 
into the mouth, even of a duke’s jester, 
illustrates the familiarity with Ovid and 
his writings which must have prevailed in 
urban and courtly circles. The epithet 
“capricious ” in Touchstone’s speech is 
a good example of the subtle playing with 
words, the skilful suggestion of double 
meanings, of which Shakespeare in com- 
mon with Ovid is so fond. 

In passing to the indirect proofs of 
Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Ovid I 
will take first the minor poems, leaving 
the points of evidence scattered through 
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rather than dealt with in the order of 
their actual occurrence in the several 
plays. Though now little read, these 
minor poems, and especially the “ Venus 
and Adonis” and the “ Lucrece,” were 
once famous, and in the early part of his 
career probably did more even than his 
dramas to make Shakespeare well and 
widely known. At that time indeed, plays 
being produced for the stage, not for the 
press, and usually published only through 
the actors’ mouths, were hardly ranked as 
literature at all. For what is simply 
spoken “cannot outrun the range of the 
speaker’s voice, and perishes in the utter- 
ing.” In the same way, though usually 
written in verse, plays were not, as arule, 
classified as poetry, this title being re- 
served for the various forms of the lyric, 
songs and ballads, for elegies and son- 
nets, for epics and allegories, for pastoral, 
descriptive and historical pieces. And 
writers for the stage who also aspired to 
the character of poets usually attempted 
one of these more permanent and recog- 
nized varieties. Shakespeare himself is 
no exception. On becoming firmly estab- 
lished in his new career as playwright 
and dramatic proprietor, he seems to have 
felt that, like others around him, he could 
now select a patron, and indulge in the 
luxury of more orthodox or literary verse. 
He accordingly recalled and prepared for 
the press his early poetical studies, “ Ve- 
nus and Adonis,” the first heir of his 
invention, and the companion picture of 
“Lucrece,” which followed immediately 
after. They are wonderful poems to have 
been produced by an English youth writ- 
ing in the country between the years 1580 
and 1586-7. The “ Lucrece” was indeed 
written somewhat later than the “ Venus 
and Adonis,” but they are so connected 
in subject and treatment, so obviously 
early studies having common characteris- 
tics, that for the purpose in hand they 
may be considered together. The marvel 
is that poems so unlike anything in con- 
temporary literature, yet with so marked 
an individuality of form, coloring, and 
poetical treatment, should have been pro- 
duced by a “’prentice hand” in a small 
provincial town. So far as the finer es- 
sence, the vital substance of his work, is 
concerned, the poet is, we know, born 
not made, and Shakespeare is the su- 
preme example of this truth. But like 
every other artist the poet must study the 
elements of his craft, must learn to mas- 
ter the materials he has to use so as to 
handle them with freedom and power in 
attempting new combinations. In the 
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fundamental points of poetic form and 
treatment, this can only be effected by 
the careful study of the best available 
models. What models, it may be asked, 
were there for classical poems of this 
peculiar type at the time when Shake- 
speare was engaged in embodying his 
earlier poetical conceptions? In reply to 
this question, Mr. Collier says of “ Venus 
and Adonis:” “It was quite new in its 
class, being founded upon no model, either 
ancient or modern; nothing like it had 
been attempted before, and nothing com- 
parable to it was produced afterwards.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Minto suggests 
that the tale of “ Glaucus and Sylla,” by 
Lodge, is the probable model of Shake- 
speare’s earlier poem, and, but for the 
chronological difficulty, I should certainly 
be disposed to attach great weight to this 
suggestion. All the facts and probabili- 
ties of the case seem however to indicate 
that the “ Venus and Adonis,” as Shake- 
speare’s earliest considerable effort, must 
have been produced at Stratford some 
years before the appearance of Lodge’s 
poem. With regard to the internal evi- 
dence in support of this view, Mr. Collier 
says: “A young man so gifted would not, 
and could not, wait until he was five or 
six and twenty before he made considera- 
ble and most successful attempts at poet- 
ical composition; and we feel morally 
certain that ‘Venus and Adonis’ was in 
being anterior to Shakespeare’s quitting 
Stratford. It bears all the marks of 
youthful vigor, of strong passion, of lux- 
uriant imagination, together with a force 
and originality of expression which be- 
token the first efforts of a great mind, 
not always well regulated in its taste. It 
seems to have been written in the open 
air of a fine country like Warwickshire, 
possessing all the freshness of the recent 
impression of natural objects; and we 
will go so far as to say that we do not 
think even Shakespeare himself could 
have produced it, in the form it bears, 
after he had reached the age of forty.” 
In relation to the last point I should be 
disposed to go further still, and say that 
it is very unlikely that Shakespeare either 
could or would have produced such a 
poem after he had found in the drama 
the free use of both his hands —the 
means of dealing effectively with action 
as well as passion. We must, therefore, 
look for Shakespeare’s early models as 
to style and treatment amongst his youth- 
ful studies at Stratford, and especially 
amongst the poets read during his school 
course. 
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Adopting this view, many critics have 
traced in Shakespeare’s two descriptive 
ms the influence of Ovid and Virgil 
respectively, of which from natural affin- 
ity that of Ovid would be the stronger. 
Virgil, for tolerably obvious reasons, 
seems to have had but little influence. 
He lacks the unstudied descriptive charm, 
the elegiac sweetness, the emotional and 
picturesque variety, as well as the vivid 
dramatic touches which in his early days 
so powerfully attracted Shakespeare to- 
wards Ovid. Apart from a few striking 
episodes and the unfailing literary beauty 
and finish of the work, it may be ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether the “ Georgics ” 
or even the “ AEneid” would appeal with 
any special power to Shakespeare’s more 
intimate sympathies. Alike in motive, 
substance, and treatment, these poems 
are somewhat alien to the natural move- 
ment of Shakespeare’s mind. Virgil’s 
absorption of feeling in a limited, though 
impressive range of objects and associa- 
tions, has little in common with Shake- 
speare’s vivid and intense interest in all 
the varieties of individual character, and 
all the vicissitudes of actual life. The 
glorification of a person or an institution, 
a city or even an empire, would have been 
acomparatively narrow theme to one 
whose attention was already fixed on the 
boundless moral interests and infinite 
vital complexities belonging to the wide 
circle of human experience. And the 
didactic and rhetorical expedients re- 
_— for the elaboration of the narrower 
theme are foreign to the firm and flexible, 
yet delicate and subtle, handling of char- 
acter and motive belonging to the larger 
world. The genius of the two poets is 
thus essentially different, the one illus- 
trating the combination of qualities which 
o to the making of a great epic and di- 
Factic, the other those of a peerless ele- 
giac and dramatic artist. 

Virgil is indeed far nearer to Milton 
than to Shakespeare. Like Milton, he 
could brood over a great subject which 
touched his intellect and imagination 
through his affections, could slowly accu- 
mulate materials for its illustration, mould 
them into form with all the skill of a tune- 
ful, artistic, and richly cultivated nature, 
and give the work a massive unity of feel- 
ing and purpose. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare’s imagination was from the 
first stimulated and swayed by purely 
poetical rather than by personal influ- 
ences, by the beauty, interest, and vital 
unity of the object contemplated, rather 
than by a ruling individuai sentiment de- 
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termining alike the choice of subject and 
method of treatment. His poetical gen- 
ius is thus more of the Greek than of the 
Roman type, and in its earlier exercises 
he would naturally be drawn towards 
those of the Roman poets who in their 
central characteristics come nearest to 
the Greeks. It need hardly be said that 
the Greek imagination had a strongly ob- 
jective bent, a pervading love of form 
which gives firmness of outline, harmony 
of proportion, and unity of structure 
and effect to their poetry as well as to 
their decorative and plastic art. The 
severer taste of the more eminent Greek 
artists would, it is true, have hardly tol- 
erated the luxuriance of imagination, 
variety of elements, and laxity of struc- 
ture found at times in the work of their rep- 
resentatives both in Roman and English 
literature. But they agree in the central 
characteristic of dealing directly with the 
object, and so grouping the accessories as 
to present the picture as a whole to the 
mental view. 

Now there are two, and only two, Latin 
poets who display in a marked degree the 
objective imagination of their Ionic pred- 
ecessors. Catullus and Ovid have the 
distinctive Greek power of vividly con- 
ceiving an impressive or pathetic scene 
and presenting it pictorially to the read- 
er’s mind in its concrete fulness as a liv- 
ing whole. It is in relation to this power 
that Niebuhr speaks of Catullus and Ovid 
as the most poetical of the Roman poets. 
And Professor Sellar in his admirable 
study of Virgil, while differing widely 
from the German historian in many points 
of criticism, agrees with him in recogniz- 
ing the peculiar type of genius belonging 
to the earliest and latest elegiac poets of 
the great period of Roman literature. 
Referring to Ovid and Catullus, he says 
that they above all other Latin poets “can 
bring a picture from human life or from 
outward nature before the inward eye, and 
this power is much more than Virgil’s 
power of suggesting deep and delicate 
shades of inward feeling appropriate to 
the more limited compass of the idyl.” 
And of Catullus in particular he says, “ He 
had in a more than any Roman 
writer the disinterested delight in art irre- 
spective of any personal associations 
characteristic of the Greek imagination.” 
The supreme example of this power in 
Roman literature is of course the “ Epi- 
thalamium of Peleus and Thetis.” But 
the “ Attys ” perhaps even more strikingly 
illustrates the distinctively Greek power 
of developing with dramatic intensity and 
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truth some passion foreign to the writer’s 
own experience. 

Ovid, however, no less than Catullus, is 
endowed with a creative pictorial imagi- 
nation. Some of his finished studies, and 
several of his separate sketches, approach 
the masterpieces of Catullus in descrip- 
tive vividness and pathetic interest, if not 
in passionate intensity and concentrated 
imaginative power. In splendor of glow- 
ing imagery the story of Phaeton is unri- 
valled, while the tragical tales of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, of Ceyx and Halcyone, the 
touching pictures of Baucis and Phile- 
mon, of Ceres in the house of Celeus and 
Metanira, are equally noteworthy for 
truth of natural coloring, delicacy of fin- 
ish, and picturesque effect. 

Shakespeare was pre-eminently en- 
dowed with this power of bodying picto- 
rially forth the form of things canoe, 
and the supreme examples of its exercise 
are found in his earliest published poems. 
They are the most brilliant verbal pic- 
tures in the language. We have no evi- 
dence to show whether Shakespeare was 
well acquainted with Catullus or not. 
But we know that he was a diligent stu- 
dent of Ovid. And as his earliest work 
has so much in common with the distinc- 
tive features of the “ Metamorphoses,” it 
may be safely inferred that he was largely 
influenced by Ovid’s method of dealing 
with mythological fable and heroic story. 
The full, sensuous, pictorial treatment of 
his theme in the “Venus and Adonis” 
and the “ Lucrece ” is thoroughly Ovidian. 
Indeed, the parallel with Ovid might be 
traced through most of the points which 
Coleridge, in his criticism of these poems, 
has signalized as strong proofs of original 
poetic genius. There is the same sweet- 
ness of versification, the evident enjoy- 
ment of melodious sounds, the sense of 
musical delight and the power of produc- 
ing it which is so distinctively a gift of 
nature. There is the same choice of sub- 
jects remote from the private interests 
and circumstances of the writer, the same 
latent dramatic instinct working by a 
series of vivid images, which gives the 
highest effect of the picturesque in words, 
and constitutes a kind of substitute for 
the visual language of the stage. And 
finally, there is the same modification of 
the thoughts, images, and incidents by the 
pervading influence of a dominant passion 
or sentiment helping to connect the de- 
tails and give unity of effect to the picture. 

Not only his early studies, but .the 
Renaissance enthusiasm which reached 
its highest point in England during the 
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latter half of the sixteenth century, would 
naturally lead Shakespeare to select clas- 
sical subjects for his first efforts. And 
in Ovid he would find a perfect storehouse 
of such subjects treated in a manner con- 
genial to his vivid fancy and ardent feel- 
ing. To that storehouse he accordingly 
betook himself. At least it is, I think, 
clear from internal evidence that the germ 
of both the descriptive poems was derived 
from Ovid, that of “ Venus and Adonis” 
from the brief account of the same story 
at the end of the tenth book of the “ Met- 
amorphoses,” and that of “Lucrece” 
from the vivid dramatic sketch of the 
tragedy which closes the second book of 
the “ Fasti.”” In each case the exuberant 
growth into which the original seed rap- 
idly expanded sufficiently shows the ex- 
traordinary richness and fertility of the 
soil. For brilliancy of imaginative detail, 
depth of coloring, and exquisite pictorial 
finish, the “Venus and Adonis” sur- 
passes every descriptive poem of antiquity 
except, perhaps, the ‘“ Proserpine” of 
Claudian. And even here the vernal fresh- 
ness and vigorous beauty of Shakespeare’s 
picture are in striking contrast to the 
borrowed tints and mellowed autumnal 
tone of Claudian’s canvas, while the light 
that falls upon the pictures respectivel 
is that of the opening dawn and the fad- 
ing sunset glow. In other words, the 
revival of classical subjects in the six- 
teenth century, the new birth of what 
was beautiful, heroic, and picturesque in 
pagan art, had characteristics of its own 
which reveal the important intellectual 
and moral changes the intervening period 
had produced. 

Shakespeare’s obligations to Ovid in 
the “Venus and Adonis,” while fewer, 
less direct and more scattered, perhaps, 
than in the “ Lucrece,” are still consider- 
able and noteworthy. In his narrative 
he has borrowed not only from Ovid’s 
account of the same story, but from other 
fables, especially from those of Salmacis 
in the fourth book, and from the graphic 
picture of the hunting in Calydon, con- 
tained in the eighth book of the “ Meta- 
morphoses.” The — situation of 
the poem is given in the following lines 
from Ovid’s “ Venus and Adonis.” 


Sed labor insolitus jam me lassavit ; et ecce 

Opportuna sua blanditur populus umbra ; 

Datque torum cespes. Libet hac requiescere 
tecum 

(Et requievit) humo: pressitque et gramen, et 
ipsum. 

Inque sinu juvenis, posita cervice, reclinis 

Sic ait: ac mediis interserit oscula verbis, 
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While thus resting in the shade with 
Adonis, Venus tells him the celebrated 
story of Hippomanes and Atalanta, illus- 
trating lover-like the beauty of Atalanta 
by " reference to that of Adonis and her- 
self. . 

There is a clear recollection of this 
passage in the two genuine sonnets of 
the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” which seem 
to have been written originally as trial 
sketches or tentative lines for the open- 
ing of the contemplated poem — prelusive 


notes, as it were, before striking into the; 


sustained music of the story. 


Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green, 
Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 
Such looks as none could look but beauty’s 


queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear ; etc. 


And in the opening of the poem itself 
Venus, like a bold-faced suitor, says to 
Adonis : — 


Here, come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses. 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 
And to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 
Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 
Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale ; 


Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 
And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 
From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 


The central conflict of the story, that 
of ardent desire and passionate entreaty 
on the one hand, with indignant surprise 
and cold disdain on the other, is reflected 
in the lines given below,* variations of 
which are found in many stanzas of the 
“Venus and Adonis.” 

What follows in Ovid’s narrative is 
transferred by Shakespeare to Cytherea, 
and described in the second sonnet of 
the “Passionate Pilgrim.” Again, the 
powerful description of the boar in the 


* Tunc sic orsa loqui: ‘* Puer o dignissime credi 
Esse deus; seu tu deus es, potes esse Cupido: 
Sive es mortalis, qui te genuere, beati ; 

Et frater felix, et fortunata profecto, 

Si qua tibi soror est, et quae dedit ubera nutrix. 

Sed longe cunctis, Jongeque potentior illis, 

Si qua tibi sponsa est, si quam dignabere taeda. 

Haec tibi sive aliqua est, mea sit furtiva voluptas ; 

Seu —- ego sim; thalamumque ineamus eum- 
em. 

Nais ab his tacuit. Pueri rubor ora notavit, 
Nescia quid sit amor; sed et erubuisse decebat. 
Hic color aprica pendentibus arbore pomis, 

Aut ebori tincto est, aut sub candore rubenti, 

Quum frustra resonant aera auxiliaria, Lunae. 

Poscenti nymphae sine fine sororia saltem 

Oscula, jamque manus ad eburnea co!la ferenti, 

“ Desine, vel fugio, tecumque, ait, ista relinquo.” 
etam., bk. iv. 
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“Venus and Adonis” is derived from 
Ovid’s account of the hunting in Calydon, 
and the best way, perhaps, to bring this 
fully out is to give the passages together. 
Ovid’s lines quoted below * may be com- 
pared with Shakespeare’s stanzas which 
follow parts of the description with almost 
literal fidelity. On hearing that Adonis 
intends to hunt the boar, Venus gives the 
following account of the ruthless mon- 
ster: — 


On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth 
Sret; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his 
way, 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes 
slay. 


His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can 
enter ; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d : 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he 
rushes, 


Alas, he naught esteems that face of thine, 
To whom Love's eyes pay tributary gazes: 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal eyne, 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage, — wondrous 
dread ! — 
Would root these beauties as he roots the 
mead. 


O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 

Beauty hath nought to do with such foul 
fiends : 

Come not within his danger by thy will ; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their 
friends. 


But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me ; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 

Or at the roe which no encounter dare: 
Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy 

hounds, 


The warning contained in the last stan- 
zas, the earnest appeal to Adonis to avoid 


* Sanguine e¢ igne micant oculi, riget ardua cervix ; 
Et setae densis similes hastilibus horrent ; 
{Stantque velut vallum, velut alta hastilia setae]. 
Fervida cum rauco, latos stridore per armos 
Spuma fluit ; dentes aequantur dentibus Indis ; 
Fulmen ab ore venit; frondes adflatibus ardent. 
Is modo crescenti segetes proculcat in herba ; 


Sternitur incursu nemus, et propulsa fragorem 

Silva dat... 

Ille ruit, spargitque canes, ut quisque ruenti 

Obstat, et obliquo latrantes dissipat ictu. od 
Metam., bk. viii. 
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the furious boar, and other savage beasts, 
but echoes the equally earnest entreaty of 
Venus in Ovid’s version of the story.* 
The lines in italics, which many may have 
thought a peculiarly Shakespearian touch, 
are, it will be seen, but a poetical version 
of the lines in Ovid. 

Again, when after daybreak she listens 
eagerly for the hounds and horn that may 
bring tidings of her love, and hearing the 
former “coasteth to the cry,” she soon 
discovers by their deep braying that 
Adonis in his passionate love for exciting 
sport has disregarded her injunctions. 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
= all strain courtesy who shall cope him 
rst. 


In the “ Lucrece” Shakespeare follows 
faithfully the main lines’ of Ovid’s story. 
Indeed, he may be said to have incor- 
porated the whole of it with his own work. 
But he has developed the original sketch 
into a completed picture, suggested by his 
vivid realization of the scene in all the 
fulness of its tragic and pathetic detail. 
The development is carried much further 
than in the “ Venus and Adonis,” and the 
“ Lucrece” is thus proportionately a con- 
siderably longer poem. But through the 
whole of the marvellous development it 
is still possible to trace the outline sup- 
plied by Ovid’s comparatively brief but 
striking narrative. And the contrast at 
various points in the fuller evolution of 
the story brings into prominent relief the 
exuberance and vital force of Shake- 
speare’s youthful imagination. A single 
example of this power will suffice. When 
at midnight, after striding noiselessly 
through the dark and silent corridors, 
Tarquin reaches the sacred chamber of 
Lucrece, and rouses her with his rude 
assault, Ovid says : — 


Instat amans hostis precibus, pretioque, min- 
isque : a ? 
Nec prece, nec pretior, nec movet ille minis. 


* A fortibus abstinet apris: 
Raptoresque lupos, armatosque unguibus ursos 
Vitat, et armenti saturatos caede leones. 

Te quoque, ut hos timeas (si quid prodesse monendo 
Possit), Adoni, monet: *‘ Fortisque fugacibus esto,”’ 
Inquit ; in audaces non est audacia tuta. 
Parce meo, juvenis, temerarius esse periclo : 
Neve feras, quibus arma dedit Natura, lacesse, 
Stet mihi ne magno tua gloria; non movet aetas, 
Nec facies, nec quae Venerem movere, leones, 
Setigerosque sues, oculosque, ani: Serarum. 
Fulmen habent acres in aduncis dentibus apri; 
Impetus est fulvis et vasta leonibus ira ; 
Invisumque mihi genus est.’’ 

Metam., bk. x. 
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Shakespeare expands these lines into ten 
stanzas, unfolding in order each class of 
villanous motives, the entreaties, the prom- 
ises, and the threats, as they are urged 
with cruel force on the affrighted Lu- 
crece’s ear. Not only, however, in the 
full expansion of what is only suggested 
in the original is Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tive and dramatic power displayed. It 
comes out in the rapid appropriation and 
skilful use of the slighter realistic touches 
which help to bring the picture vividly 
before the inward eye. No prose chron- 
icler, for instance, would be likely to 
specify in his narrative the color of Lu- 
crece’s hair. Ovid does this, however, in 
his description of her beauty, and Shake- 
speare repeats it in his exquisite picture 
of the sleeping Lucrece, when Tarquin’s 
ruthless hand had “drawn the cloud that 
hides the silver moon.” 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their 

ight, 
And conapled in darkness sweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, dike golden threads, play’d with her 
breath ; 
O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 
Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 
And death’s dim look in life’s mortality : 
Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 
As if between them twain there were no 
strife, 
But that life lived in death, and death in life. 


But without going further into such 
minute points, I proceed to give the 
broader parallels between the “ Lucrece ” 
of Ovid and of Shakespeare. And first 
of the causes at work in rousing the hellish 
passion in Tarquin’s breast, Ovid spe- 
cially refers to the beauty and chastity of 
Lucrece.* And Shakespeare, beginning 
with the last line of the extract quoted 
below, goes back over Ovid’s description, 
embracing as he goes its central points : 


From the besieged Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 

Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 

Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 


* Interea juvenis furiatos regius ignes 
Concipit, et caeco raptus amore furit. 
Forma placet, niveusque color, flavique capilli, 
Quique aderat nulla factus ab arte decor. 
Verba placent, et vox, e¢ guod ao non est ; 
Quoque minor spes est, hoc magis ille cupit. 
Ardet ; et injusti stimulis agitatus amoris, 
Comparat indigno vimque dolumque toro. 
Exitus in dubio est; audebimus ultima, dixit. 
Viderit, audentes forsne deusne juvet. 
— audendo Gabios quoque. _ Talia fatus, 
nse latus cingit, tergaque pressit equi. 
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Hafly that name of “ chaste” unhappily set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight. 


But some untimely thought did instigate 

His all too timeless speed, if none of those : 

His honor, his affairs, his friends, his state, 

Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 

To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rash false heat, wrapp’d in repentant cold, 
Thy Tg spring still blasts, and ne’er grows 

old! 


Next with regard to the gracious recep- 
tion he met with under Collatine’s hos- 
pitable roof and at the hands of his 
unsuspecting wife we have in Ovid as 
follows : — 


Accipit aerata juvenem Collatia porta, 
Condere jam vultus sole parante suos, 
Hostis, ut hospes, init penetralia Collatina ; 
Comiter excipitur : sanguine junctus erat. 
Quantum animis erroris inest ! parat inscia 
rerum 
Infelix epulas hostibus illa suis. 
Functus erat dapibus: poscunt sua tempora 
somni. 


Shakespeare expands these lines into the 
following somewhat more detailed ac- 
count : — 


When at Collatium this false lord arriv’d, 
Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame, 
Within whose face beauty and virtue striv’d 
Which of them both should underprop her 


fame : 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for 
shame. 
This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen, 
Argued by beauty’s red and virtue’s white : 
. Of either’s color was the other queen, 
Proving from world’s minority their right. 
This earthly saint, adored by this devil, 
Little suspecteth the false worshipper : 
For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on 
evil ; 
Birds never lim’d no secret bushes fear : 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverent welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d : 


For that he color’d with his high estate, 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty : 

That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 
Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 


For then is Tarquin brought into his bed, 
Intending weariness with heavy spright ; 
For after supper long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night : 
Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth 
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Then with regard to the fatal mid- 
night scene, Shakespeare, while following 
Ovid’s outline point by point, realizes so 
= every thought and movement of the 
guilty Tarquin, in the execution of his 
ghastly purpose, that he not only ex- 
pands the description, but repeats more 
than once some of its central features. 
Thus Tarquin’s most terrible threat’ is 
given at the outset of the awful colloquy 
with Lucrece, repeated as the colloquy 
draws to a close, and again towards the 
end of the poem in the account of the out- 
rage which Lucrece gives to her husband, 
her father, and her assembled friends. 
The last, as the more condensed sum- 
mary, may be compared with Ovid’s de- 
scription.* 

While, as I have said, all the points of 
the description are embraced and ex- 
panded in the earlier part of the narra- 
tive, they are briefly summed up in the 
following account from Lucrece’s own 
lips :— 


For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 

A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And softly cried, ‘* Awake thou, Roman dame, 
And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 

If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 


“For some hard-favor’d groom of thine,” 
quoth he, 

“Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

I'll murder straight, and then I'll slaughter 
thee, 

And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed: this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.” 


With this, I did begin to start and cry ; 
And then against my heart he set his sword, 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 

I should not live to speak another word ; 
So should my shame still rest upon record, 


* Nox erat, et tota lumina nulla domo. 

Surgit, et auratum vagina liberat ensem, 
Et venit in thalamos, nupta pudica, tuos. 

Utque torum pressit; Ferrum, Lucretia, mecum est; 

atus, ait, regis, Tarquiniusque vocor. 

Illa nihil: neque enim vocem viresque loquendi, 
Aut aliquid toto pectore mentis habet. 

Sed tremit, ut quondam stabulis deprensa relictis 
Parva sub infesto quum jacet agna lupo. 

Quid faciat? gugectt vincetur femina pugna. 
Clamet? at in dextra, qui necet, ensis adest. 

Effugiat? positis urgetur pectora palmis ; 
Nunc primum externa pectora tacta manu. 

Instat amans hostis precibus, pretioque, minisque ; 
Nec prece, nec pretio, nec movet ille minis. 

Nil agis ; eripiam, dixit, pro crimine vitam ; 
Falsus adulterii testis adulter erit. 

Interimam famulum, cum quo deprensa fereris. 
Succubuit famae victa puella metu. 

Quid, victor, gaudes? haec te victoria perdet. 





fight. 


Heu! quanto regnis nox stetit una tuis! 
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And never be forgot in mighty Rome, 
Th’ adulterate death of Lucrece and her 
groom. 


Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice there. 


In the earlier details of the description 
Shakespeare appropriates Ovid’s simile 
of the wolf and the lamb, and adds others 
of a like kind which the situation natu- 
rally suggests, such as those of the grim 
lion fawning over his prey, the foul night- 
waking cat, dallying with the weak and 
panting mouse in his hold-fast foot, the 
white hind under the gripe’s sharp claws. 
He repeats, too, in various forms, Ovid’s 
statement that the victory was a defeat, 
and would inevitably issue in Tarquin’s 
destruction. Another parallel with mi- 
nute verbal coincidences is the affecting 
scene with Lucrece, when, in the early 
morning, her husband and father arrive in 
answer to her hasty and urgent sum- 
mons.* 

There is a final and striking parallel 
between the closing lines of Ovid’s “ Lu- 
crece” and the concluding stanzas of 
Shakespeare’s poem. Both describe the 
spirited conduct of Brutus in throwing 
off his long disguise, and coming forward 
to avenge the death of Lucrece. In this 
closing scene the agreement between the 
two poems, even in minute points, is 
almost as close as the genius of the dif- 
ferent languages will admit of, but I must 
leave those who are specially interested 
in the subject to make this comparison 
for themselves.t 

These parallels show, I think, that 
Shakespeare had Ovid before him in his 
earlier work, that he studied him carefully, 
and derived from his pages many hints 
and suggestions for each of his descrip- 
tive poems, and especially for the second. 
Of course in any account of so striking a 
story as that of Lucrece the facts would 
be substantially the same. But it is in 
the poetical treatment of these facts that 
Shakespeare’s obligations to Ovid are 
most apparent. Having dealt with the 
story in his vivid, dramatic manner, Ovid 
would naturally be a kind of model for 
Shakespeare nn he selected it for his 
own poetical use. Warton, indeed (fol- 
lowed b ; other critics), having discovered 
that an English ballad on Lucrece existed 


2. ii. 813-32. Lucrece, 1583-1610 (Globe edi- 
tion). 


+ Fasti ii. 835-52. Lucrece, 1807-20, and 1849-55 
(Globe edition). 
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in Shakespeare’s time, suggested that this 
was the,source whence Shakespeare de- 
rived his knowledge of the subject. The 
ballad, which I have not seen, may have 
been versified from the well-known prose 
version of the story in Painter’s “ Palace 
of Pleasure.” This version has alse 
been assumed by many commentators as 
the immediate source of Shakespeare’s 
“Lucrece.” Buta comparison of the two 
poems with the prose story will show that 
Ovid and Shakespeare have a number of 
significant points in common not to be 
found in Painter’s version, which is in- 
deed little more than a paraphrase of 
Livy’s brief account of the tragedy. The 
suggestions as to the purely English 
sources of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the subject belong to an earlier era of 
criticism, when, under the influence of 
Farmer’s essay, it was assumed that 
Shakespeare’s literary materials were 
absolutely restricted to his own language, 
his knowledge of Latin extending no fur- 
ther than the earliest pages of the acci- 
dence. Hence, if any English account of 
a subject taken up by Shakespeare could 
be discovered, however meagre in sub- 
stance or wretched in form, whether in 
chap-book, prose, or doggrel verse, it was 
at once brought forward as a sufficient ex- 
planation of his work. Butafter the proofs 
I have given it will hardly, I think, be 
denied that Shakespeare was quite capa- 
ble of studying the celebrated Roman 
story in the original sources, and that he 
certainly did so in relation to Ovid's ver- 
sion of it. 

The “Lucrece” also contains, as the 
critics have pointed out, evident marks of 
indebtedness to Virgil. The elaborate 
details in the pictured “fall of Troy,” 
which helps to beguile the sad interval 
before the arrival of Collatine and his 
friends, seem clearly derived from the 
second book of the Aeneid. There is an 
obvious connection between the general 
cause or ground motive of the more 
famous tragedy and Lucrece’s own dark 
fate. But by a skilful stroke the immedi- 
ate agent in the ruin of cloud-kissing Ilion 
is associated as a kind of prototype with 
the destroyer of Lucrece’s peace. The 
most prominent =m in the pictured 
tragedy as described by Lucrece is Sinon, 
and Sinon represents the same union of 
outward truth and inward guile, of saintly 
seeming and diabolical purpose which had 
secured for Tarquin his fatal triumph. 
As Lucrece moralizes on the figure, this 
tragic resemblance suddenly breaks upon 
her, arresting the soliloquy : — 
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This picture she advisedly perus’d, 
And chid the painter for his wondrous skill ; 
Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abus’d, 
So fair a form lodg’d not a mind so ill ; 
And still on him she gaz’d, and gazing still, 
Such signs of truth in his plain face she 
spied, 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 


“Tt cannot be,” quoth she, “that so much 
uile ” 
(She would have said) “can lurk in such a 
look ;” 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her’ mind the 
while, 
And from her tongue “can lurk” from “ can- 
not” took ; 
“Tt cannot be” she in that sense forsook, 
And turn’d it thus : “It cannot be,” I find, 
But such a face should bear a wicked mind: 


“For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 
(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 
To me came Tarquin arméd ; so beguil’d 
Witk outward honesty, but yet defil’d 
With inward vice : as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I ‘Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 


This ominous resemblance acquires all 
the greater significance from the fact that 
Tarquin himself had recently acted the 
part of Sinon in relation to the besieged 
inhabitants of Gabii. By his crafty fraud 
and spotted treachery (unusual among the 
Romans, as Livy carefully notes) he had, 
in fact, brought about the ruin of their 
city after it had been assaulted in vain. 
Like Sinon, having gone to the citizens of 
Gabii as a suppliant outcast, with a forged 
tale of woe, and displaying in his person 
the marks of cruel usage, Tarquin had 
roused their sympathy, and secured a wel- 
come which he turned to account by 
conspiring against his friends and bene- 
factors, and compassing their speedy 
destruction. Lucrece must have been 
well acquainted with the sinister exploit, 
and it would almost inevitably recur to 
her mind while gazing on the innocent- 
looking figure of perjured Sinon. In 
thus weaving Virgil’s narrative of the fall 
of Troy into Ovid’s story of Lucrece, 
Shakespeare utilized his early studies, 
and produced in his own modest words a 
“pamphlet” of “untutored lines,” which 
remains a unique example of pictured 
sorrow. 

It need hardly be said that this free use 
of the materials gathered from his early 
reading in the Roman poets does not in 
the least detract from the perfect origi- 
nality, to say nothing of the beauty and 
power, of Shakespeare’s work. In a 
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als are, as I have said, little more than 
seeds hardly to be recognized in the de- 
veloped fulness of the plant and beauty 
of the flower. The secret of poetical life 
cannot, indeed, be discovered by any ex- 
amination of the soil in which it grew, or 
of the elements by which it was nurtured. 
In other words, no analysis of influences 
and conditions, however complete, can 
pierce the great mystery of creative gen- 
ius. Bya subtle alchemy it transmutes 
all inferior elements into its own pure and 
lustrous gold. None the less is it a prob- 
lem of criticism to trace as faras possible 
the nature and uses ‘of these elements. 
This is what I have endeavored to do with 
regard to one section of the manifold 
materials that contributed to the growth 
and development of Shakespeare’s unri- 
valled genius. And though I must defer 
for the present the wider evidence of his 
Roman studies, and especially of his fa- 
miliarity with Ovid, which I have collected 
from a careful examination of the dramas, 
enough perhaps has been already adduced 
to illustrate the main position of these 
papers, that Shakespeare was a fair Latin 
scholar, and in his earlier life a diligent 
student of Ovid. 

Before leaving the poems, it seems 
almost a duty to glance for a moment at 
their profounder ethical and reflective 
aspects. Mr. Swinburne has described 
them as narrative, or rather semi-narra- 
tive, and semi-reflective poems, and this 
expresses their true character. And it 
may justly be said that if Shakespeare 
follows Ovid in the narrative and descrip- 
tive part of his work, in the vivid pictur- 
ing of sensuous passion, he is as decis- 
ively separated from him in the reflective 
part, the higher purpose and ethical sig- 
nificance of the poems. The underlying 
subject in both is the same, the debasing 
nature and destructive results of the vio- 
lent sensuous impulses, which in antiquity 
so often usurped the name of love, al- 
though in truth they have little in common 
with the nobler passion. The influence 
of fierce inordinate desire is dealt with 
by Shakespeare in these poems in all its 
breadth as affecting both sexes, and in all 
its intensity as blasting the most sacred 
interests and relationships of life. In 
working out the subject Shakespeare 
shows his thorough knowledge of its se- 
ductive outward charm, of the arts and 
artifices, the persuasions and assaults, 
the raptures and languors of stimulated 
sensual passion. In this he is quite a 
match for the erotic and elegiac poets of 
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literature. He is not likely therefore in 
any way to undervalue the attraction or 
the power of what they celebrate in strains 
so fervid and rapturous. But, while con- 
templating the lower passion steadily in 
all its force and charm, he has at the same 
time the higher vision which enables him 
to see through and beyond it, the reflec- 
tive insight to measure its results, and to 
estimate with remorseless accuracy its 
true worth. It is in this higher power of 
reflective insight, in depth and vigor of 
thought as well as feeling, that Shake- 
speare’s earliest efforts are marked off 
even from the better works of those whom 
he took, if not as his masters, at least as 
his models and guides. He was himself 
full of rich and vigorous life, deepened 
by sensibilities of the rarest strength and 
delicacy; and in early youth had realized, 
in his own experience, the impetuous 
force of passionate impulses. But his 
intellectual power no less than the essen- 
tial depth and purity of his nobler emo- 
tional nature would effectually prevent 
his ever becoming “soft fancy’s slave.” 
A temporary access of passion would but 
rouse to fresh activity the large discourse 
looking before and after with which he 
was pre-eminently endowed. As such 
passionate moods subsided, he would 
meditate profoundly on the working and 
ultimate issues of these fierce explosive 
elements, if unrestrained by the higher 
influences of intellectual and moral life. 
A spirit so richly gifted, capable of soar- 
ing with unwearied wing into the highest 
heaven of thought and emotion, must 
have early felt not only that violent de- 
lights have violent ends, but that volun- 
tary self-abandonment to the blind and 
imperious calls of appetite and passion 
is the most awful form of moral and social 
suicide. : 
These searching youthful experiences 
seem to have determined, almost uncon- 
sciously perhaps, Shakespeare’s earliest 
choice of subjects. In any case, the bril- 
liant deification of lawless passion in the 
“Venus and Adonis” but emphasizes the 
social ruin produced by the destruction 
of female purity and truth it exemplifies. 
In the “ Lucrece,” the wider effects of 
unbridled lust are shown in the sacrifice 
of a noble life, the desolation of a faith- 
ful and united household, and the de- 
thronement of a kingly dynasty. In 
working out the latter subject, Shake- 
speare has, as we have seen, skilfully 
interwoven, with the ruin of Tarquin’s 
house, the destruction of Priam and his 
realm from similar causes. This theme 
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he recurred to again at a later period, in 
the wonderful and perplexing drama of 
“Troilus and Cressida,” one main pur- 
pose of which appears to be that of criti- 
cising, under skilfully disguised forms, 
the early Greek conception of heroic mo- 
tive, if not of heroic character. Shake- 
speare appears to have regarded the tale 
of Troy divine as at bottom little better 
than an idealized version of the savage 
custom of marriage by capture, a kind of 
poetical gloss on the barbarous tribal 
wars waged in early times about women. 
He seems at once to have exhibited and 
condemned with dramatic force and in- 
tensity, the motive of the whole conflict 
in the character of Cressida. But it 
must be remembered that in the very ear- 
liest poem we have from Shakespeare’s 
pen this higher note of the modern world 
is clearly sounded — the note that “ Love 
is Lord of all,” and that love is something 
infinitely higher and more divine than the 
lawless vagrant passion which in pagan 
times passed under that name. To the 
modern mind, while the latter is blind, 
selfish, and often brutal in proportion to 
its strength, the former is full of sympa- 
thy and self-abnegation, of an almost sa- 
cred ardor and gentleness, humility and 
devotion, the very heart and crown of 
life. While the lower passion cares only 
for the gratification of an intensely ego- 
istic appetite, the nobler is ever supremely 
concerned for the highest good of its 
object. This contrast is expressed with 
reflective emphasis in the following stan- 
zas towards the close of the “ Venus and 
Adonis.” 


Call it not Love, for Love to heaven is fled 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name ; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 
Which the hot tyrant stains and soon be- 
reaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 
Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forgéd lies. 


In this reproof of the pagan goddess of 
love, the higher note of the modern world 
is, as I have said, struck fully and clearly. 
It is repeated with tragic emphasis in the 
“ Lucrece,” deepened in the sonnets, and 
developed through all the gracious range 
of higher female character in the dramas. 

Nowhere indeed is the vital difference 
in the social axes of the ancient and mod- 
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ern world more vividly seen, than in the 
contrast between the Lesbias, Delias, and 
Corinnas of Roman poetry, and the Mi- 
randas, Portias, and Imogens of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. In the one we have 
the monotonous ardors and disdains, the 
gusts and glooms, the tricks and artifices 
elonging to the stunted life of lower im- 
pulse; in the other, the fadeless beauty 
and grace, the vivacity and intelligence, 
the gentleness and truth of perfect wom- 
anhood. I hope, hereafter, to say some- 
thing more on this tempting theme. 
Meanwhile, as I have had to emphasize 
Shakespeare’s relation to the poet laure- 
ate of wandering love, it seemed right in 
passing to point out the higher features 
by which he is separated from Ovid, even 
in the early poems which owe most to his 
influence. Tuos. S. BAYNES. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE GUINEA BOX. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 


NOTHING is more common in these 
days than to see advertisements at the 
libraries of “a guinea box” to be hired 
at this or that theatre for the evening. 
They probably belong to shareholders 
who have agreed to take a portion of their 
dividends in that shape, or to families 
who have got tired of going to the pla 
sooner than they thought they should, 
and are glad to get back some portion of 
their luxurious investment. But in the 
days when I was young such things were 
less common, and there was a certain 
“guinea box” at Covent Garden for 
which three or four guineas were some- 
times given by reason of the would-be 
hirers bidding for it contemporaneously 
on some popular night; for the box, 
though only holding six, was an excellent 
box in the grand tier, with a little with- 
drawing room attached to it, where you 
could have refreshments in private, and 
those who were acquainted with such 
matters knew that Box 16 at a guinea was 
a great bargain. Yet it was always ad- 
vertised to be let at that price, and never 
by any chance occupied by its legitimate 
owners. The matter was openly dis- 
cussed in play-going society at that time, 
but it had never reached my ears when | 
was at school at Blackheath at never 
mind what date, but during a certain De- 
cember in which my father’s lawyer, Mr. 





Tredgold, sent me an invitation to spend 
Saturday and Sunday with him in town, 
and accompany his family to the theatre. 

My uncle and guardian, Mr. Ralph 
Tressilian, lived in the far north of En- 
mee and I had no connections, nor any 
riends in London, so that the proposition 
was even a greater treat than it would 
have been to most schoolboys. More- 
over, it was enhanced by the fact that 
Lucy Tredgold was a very pretty girl, 
whom I thought most charming, and 
whom I believed to be expressly created 
to be my bride — though in that case she 
had been created a little early, for I was 
but sixteen at the time of which I speak, 
and she was twenty-one. That, however, 
was the only difference (though of course 
it had always existed) that had ever hap- 
pened between us; moreover, I was tall 
and tolerably mature-looking for my years, 
with quite a distinct line of fluff on my 
upper lip, and in my new tail-coat, which 
I was to wear that evening for the first 
time, might have been taken, I flattered 
myself, for an undergraduate of the Uni- 
versity, or a gentleman cadet at Woolwich, 
at the very least. I remember the foot- 
man at Mr. Tredgold’s announced me as 
“ Mr. Frank Garrard,” without that fatal 
indecision between Mr. and Master that 
had hitherto marked my introductions 
into society. 

I took my wine at dinner like a man, 
but (though this afterwards became a 
moot point) not too much of it, and com- 
ported myself in every way as belonging 
to that section of the human race entitled 
the “grown-ups,” and one who had no 
connection whatever with that other and 
antagonistic section denominated the 
“young people.” Sometimes, it is true, 
I looked for my handkerchief in a side 
pocket (where no side pocket was any 
more to be found), and occasionally expe- 
rienced a sentiment of surprise at sitting 
suddenly upon a couple of tails (one of 
which had a six-bladed knife in it); but 
my presence of mind was always snfficient 
to conceal the embarrassment that fol- 
lowed upon those little contretemps. 

My uncle Ralph was somewhat Puritan- 
ical in his ideas, and I had been brought 
up in his old Lancashire home with a 
strange mixture of strictness and laxity. 
I had been suffered to take my own way, 
that is, so far as country sports and 
amusements were concerned, but had 
been forbidden those of the town. My 
guardian, as it happened, had an especial 
objection to theatrical exhibitions of all 
sorts; so that, though I would not have 
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had it known to Lucy for millions, this 
was the first occasion of my introduction 
to atheatre. To hear me talk, however, 
I flatter myself you would have thought I 
had had a seat in the “omnibus box ” for 
years ; and, after all, it is far more rea- 
sonable that a young fellow should wish 
to represent himself a little older than he 
is than that an old man should ape being 
young. In the former case it is a sort of 
natural defence, since inexperience and 
simplicity are always looked down upon. 
The = te which we were about to wit- 
ness — “ Hamlet ” — I was perhaps better 
acquainted with than any of the party. 
They consisted wholly of Mr. Tredgold’s 
family — namely, his wife, three daughters 
(of whom my charmer was the youngest), 
and a son, Gilbert Tredgold, of about 
twenty years of age. They were not 
given to reading, and (with one exception, 
which I need not indicate) struck me as 
somewhat commonplace; but they were 
very kind, as was the host himself, and I 
enjoyed their hospitality very much. Mr. 
Tredgold did not go to the play, having 
certain papers, he said, to look over. 
These were reported, however, by his 
offspring to be only newspapers. Papa 
could never by any chance, they said, be 
induced to move after dinner, and he only 
made business an excuse for stopping at 
home. Goodness knows I didn’t want 
him to go, and should have been very 
well content to have escorted Lucy alone. 
Yet, for all my ¢endresse for her, I looked 
forward to the play itself, I remember, 
with quite as much pleasure as to her 
companionship, which showed what a 
mere simple hobbledehoy I was after all. 
We dined early and arrived at the 
theatre in good time, which gave us an 
opportunity of admiring the box and its 
withdrawing room. So far as I knew 
every box had this addition to it, but I 
learnt, from what was said, that this was 
not so, and also that No. 16 was a great 
bargain. It was next but one to the stage 
on the grand tier, and held four chairs in 
front and two behind very comfortably. 
At first the ladies occupied the former, but 
Gilbert bie ge was very near-sighted, 
and presently, to my delight, Lucy 
changed places with him, so that I had 
her all to myself. The dear creature was 
sublimely ignorant of the plot of the piece 
(a rare thing in those days, when Shake- 
speare was much more acted, if not read, 
than he is at present), so that I had plenty 
to tell her, and it was told (so as not to 
disturb the audience) in a very low tone. 


ested me immensely on his first appear- 
ance, but so soon as this change of 
position was effected my interest in the 
drama began to fail. The touch of Lucy’s 
hand —for I ventured to place my own 
upon it occasionally to emphasize my ex- 
planations — sent a thrill through me such 
as the spectre could not compass; and as 
to Ophelia, I felt that I had an Ophelia of 
my own worth two of her, and that there 
would certainly be no necessity, so far as 
I was concerned, for her to go out of her 
mind or drown herself. 

The play had not proceeded far when, 
to my great surprise, the door between 
our box and the retiring-room was sud- 
denly opened without noise, and in walked 
a lady of great beauty. She was tall and 
very dark ; her dress was much more splen- 
did than that of any of the Tredgold young 
ladies, and I particular! aatieed that 
on her jet black hair, which was arranged 
ina manner I had never before seen, there 
was a circlet of diamonds, on which the 
rays from the chandelier sparkled like 
fire. She looked neither to left nor right, 
but moved straight on with a majestic 
sweep of her white satin train to the chair 
on which I sat. I rose at once (for po- 
liteness was not among the extras at our 
Blackheath seminary) and made room for 
her. She took the proffered seat rather 
coolly as I thought (but I was totally un- 
acquainted with the manners of fine 
ladies), and without even the acknowledg- 
ment of a bow. What was still stranger, 
she took no notice of the Tredgolds, nor 
they of her. They retained their seats 
and gazed on the stage just as though 
there had been no increase in the number 
of the occupants of the box. With regard 
to those in the front row, I thought it 
quite possible that they were unaware of 
her presence, though the -trail of her 
satin dress upon the carpet had been quite 
distinct to my ear; but the wonder was 
that Lucy herseif seemed unconscious of 
having a new companion beside her. 
She knew, however, I had risen, for she 
inquired softly, so as not to interfere with 
the tones of the actors, — 

“‘What’s the matter, Frank? Can’t you 
see?” 

She seemed to imagine that I was 
standing up merely to obtain a better view 
of the stage. 

“It is the lady,” whispered I, pointing 
to the new comer, who of course had her 
back to me. 

“ The lady?” replied Lucy, staring at 





The ghost of Hamlet’s father had inter- 


her neighbor, as it appeared to me, very 
rudely ; “I see no lady.” 
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This I thought ruder still. Perhaps the 
individual in the white satin had had a 
quarrel with the female members of the 
Tredgold family, and this was theiremode 
of showing it. But, #f so, why should she 
have thus thrust her company upon them ? 
Probably my astonishment, and even dis- 
gust, showed themselves on my counte- 
nance, for Lucy added severely, — 

“ Do not glare at the wall like that, Mr. 
Garrard. You will arouse attention. I 
do wish you would sit down.” 

“Sit down?” replied I, in my turn a 
little annoyed; “1 can’t sit down on the 
lady’s lap, and there is no other chair.” 

Then Lucy reached out her fan and 
touched her brother on the shoulder, and 
he left his chair and bent his head down 
while she whispered in his ear. I knew 
that she was talking about me, and not 
very er but my whole attention 
was absorbed by the lady in white satin. 
She did not take the least notice of the 
movement in the box, nor of the perform- 
ers on the stage, but gazed straight be- 
fore her into vacancy with a most sad and, 
as it seemed to me, most self-reproachful 
face. I had heard of the impassive 
frigidity of the aristocracy, but if that was 
their manner I preferred that of the mid- 
dle classes ; her mute indifference seemed 
to freeze my very blood. Then some one 
took me by the arm, and whispered 
roughly, — 

“What the deuce is the matter with 
you, Frank? You have quite frightened 
my sister.” 

It was Gilbert Tredgold, who had been 
civil enough up to this time, though I 
fancied he had once or twice given him- 
self airs over me on the strength of his 
four years’ seniority. He spoke to me 
now as a man would speak to a foolish boy 
who had been playing some prank, and I 
felt very indignant. 

“| have frightened nobody,” I replied, 
“but I think it strange —and rather rude 
— that no one has introduced me to this 
lady; though indeed she has much more 
to complain of, if it comes to that, than I 
have.” 

“What lady? You are dreaming, 
Frank. There’s no one here except our- 
selves.” 

“ Hush,” said I; “she must hear every 
word we say, though she appears so ab- 
stracted.” 

“Just step with me into the back 
room,” said Gilbert. 

I followed him mechanically, my eyes 
still lingering on the silent lady in white 


He shut the door behind him. “ Look 
here, Frank: you must not go into that 
box again, nor into the society of my sis- 
ters. You are notin a fit state.” 

“Do you mean to say I’m drunk?” 
“Yes, I do. Lucy thinks that it is the 
excitement of the play, and it is well she 
does; I don’t wish to undeceive her.” 
He had his back against the door, and was 
very angry: so was I; but I was not 
drunk, as he imagined. I should have 
been very willing to try conclusions with 
him in a“ rough and tumble,” but I called 
to mind that I was his father’s guest, and 
that any disturbance in the theatre would 
be very distressing to his family. 

“You are very rude,” I said, “and I 
am not surprised at it, since you can treat 
a lady as you have done. But I don’t 
want to make a row. I will go home to 
od father and state exactly what has 

appened.” 

“You couldn’t do a wiser thing,” he re- 
plied gravely; “the fresh air will revive 
you. You can find your way out, I sup- 
pose?” 

I did not reply to that sarcasm, but 
stalked haughtily from the room, like 
Hamlet’s father’s ghost when he was 
offended. 

I went straight back to Mr. Tredgold, 
and found the old gentleman still over his 
papers — the evening ones. 

“Good gracious! are you all come back 
already?” he exclaimed peevishly. It 
was perhaps excusable, since the old gen- 
tleman had hoped to have a quiet evening 
to himself; but I began to think that the 
family rudeness was hereditary. 

“No, sir,’ I answered; “no one has 
come back except me. I have been 
grossly insulted by your son Gilbert.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” he said; “ Gil- 
bert never insults any one. Whatever 
his faults he is a most good-natured young 
fellow, though a little hasty in his temper. 
Now tell me what has happened. You 
look excited. I am afraid you took a glass 
of wine or so at dinner more than you 
have been accustomed to.” 

That was very true, for at my Black- 
heath school wine was an extra, though 
politeness was not; but I certainly had 
not taken too much wine. My mind, in- 
deed, was sufficiently clear to make me 
understand how important it was to prove 
that I was sober. 

“No,” said 1; “I was particularly ab- 
stemious, Mr. Tredgold. Observe the 
long words I am using without making the 
least mistake. Give me anything out of 
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or the share list—and try whether I am 
drunk or not.” 

“T never said you were drunk, my good 
lad,” said the lawyer, half amused, half 
touched, by my earnest pleading. 

“No, sir; but your son said it. I am 
not used to misbehave myself in the pres- 
ence of ladies, nor to be accused of doing 
so.” 

* Come, sit down and tell me quietly 
what happened, Frank.” 

So I sat down, and told him all, not 
omitting my own view of the cut direct 
which had been administered to the 
ga lady by the members of his fam- 
ily. 

volt is very curious,” said he, when I 
had done; “but I acquit you, Frank, of 
all imputation of having been intoxicated ; 
I also excuse Gilbert for having made it; 
it was a very natural mistake for him to 
have fallen into. My opinion is that you 
were in a state of great mental excite- 
ment, produced partly by the fact of a 
at the theatre and partly by the play itself, 
which gaye your ideas a certain supernat- 
ural bias. You were just in the frame of 
mind to suffer from an optical delusion.” 

“ But do you mean to say I did not see 
that lady in white satin?” 

“On the stage you may have done so. 
I don’t know whether they dress Ophelia 
on the stage (like Tilburina) in white satin 
nowadays, but in that box you certainl 
did not see her. Now just go to bed, 
Frank, like a good fellow. I don’t offer 
you supper because you'll be better with- 
out it. There’s your flat candle; good 
night and pleasant dreams.” 

I felt the old lawyer was treating me 
very tenderly, since he had nothing but 
my word to go upon against (for I had ad- 
mitted as much) that of his whole family ; 
but I was by no means amicably disposed 
towards them. 

In the morning, when I came down to 
breakfast, every one was studiously polite 
to me, and evidently determined to make 
no allusion to what had happened on the 
previous evening; at times I caught Gil- 
bert Tredgold glancing at me with an 
amused expression, and then turning away 
with a sort of bloated look and his eyes 
half out of his head like a lobster’s. If I 
had attempted an explanation I think it 
would have been the death of him, but I 
was not at all restrained from it on that 
account. I was too proud to enter anew 
upon any justification of my conduct; and 
as to any apology, it was clear that it ought 
to have come from them and not from 
me. 





Before I concluded my visit, however, 
I did address a few words of remonstrance 
to Lucy concerning the practical joke, as I 
terméd it, which had been played upon me 
in the theatre, and to which she had been 
an accessory. I didn’t care about it my- 
self, I told her, so much, though I thought 
it unkind; but that they should have all 
agreed to ignore the presence of their 
lady visitor showed, I thought, bad fecl- 
ing. 
“ My dear Mr. Garrard,” she said, with 
quite unwonted severity, “I had hoped 
you had made up your mind to say noth- 
ing about that unpleasant subject; let 
bygones be bygones, I do beg.” 

I had no idea (at that time) that a young 
woman could speak so sharply. 

“Well, I never!” cried 1, in a tone 
which betrayed, perhaps, my astonish- 
ment at her impudence, for she replied 
still more tartly, — 

“Nor I either; though, indeed, I have 
read in ‘David Copperfield’ of a young 
gentleman misbehaving himself in a thea- 
tre in a similar fashion.” 

I remembered, of course, that on that 
occasion David had been intoxicated, and 
the injustice of the allusion hurt me very 
much. I did not answer, but looked so 
distressed that her heart melted. 

“Agnes was very much shocked at 
him,” she continued, with a smile; “but 
afterwards, you know, upon expressing 
his sorrow, she forgave him.” 

“TI think she even gave him a kiss,” 
said I boldly, but in a very tender voice. 

“T don’t remember that,” she answered, 
looking at her toes. “ Agnes was rather 
prudish in that way.” 

Which of course was an invitation; 
and so ended very pleasantly my experi- 
ence of the guinea box for that time. 


CHAPTER II. 


-IF it is true that there is “no such 
thing as forgetting,” it is certain that we 
so often mislay the remembrance of things 
that it is almost as bad (or good) as though 
we did forget. My adventure with the 
lady in white satin was certainly note- 
worthy enough, yet week by week, and 
month by month, it faded as her satin 
itself would have done, till in a few years 
there was little of the original material 
left in my mind. I knew that the thing 
had happened, but I could not have sworn 
to the details as when they were fresh in 
my memory. I met the Tredgolds from 
time to time, and when a sly allusion, as 
sometimes happened, was made to the 
circumstance, I found myself replying to 
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their aspersions with less and less of 
vigor. I knew I had not been drunk, I 
knew I had not been unreasonably excited 
by the play, and yet that much-wronged 
lady in white became in a certain degree 
unreal even to myself. It was still one 
of those experiences that one cannot ex- 
plain (and which happen to more of us 
than care to confess to them), but I no 
longer cudgelled my brains for an expla- 
nation of it. The circumstance was still 
very strange, but (which had not struck 
me so forcibly in my boyhood) it was 
almost as much so that a respectable 
family like the Tredgolds should have 
treated a lady visitor with such rudeness ; 
and if they had done so, it was still 
stranger that they should make a jest of 
it. 

Seven years afterwards, and when I 
had just taken my degree at the Univer- 
sity, 1 was dining with some friends at 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club, one of 
whom happened to propose a visit to Cov- 
ent Garden Theatre. As the office was 
closed he sent out to the librarian’s for a 
box, and when it came he observed, “ By 
Jove, this is a cheap business; we have 
got the guinea box.” He was a man 
about town, and knew No. 16; but upon 
the rest of us it made no impression. 
After dinner we went up-stairs to smoke, 
and consequently arrived at the theatre 
at alate and fashionable hour. I chanced 
to be the first of the party, and on step- 
ping out of the little room into the box I 
turned and stopped the others. ‘We 
have made a mistake,” I said; “there is 
some one in possession already.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said my friend, the man 
about town; “ we’re allrightenough. Do 
you suppose I don’t know No. 16?” 

“ But there’s a lady in it,” said I, “ sit- 
ting there alone.” 

“Then let me. look at her,” was the 
characteristic rejoinder. He pushed his 
way in and exclaimed, “ What lady?” 

“ Why, there,” said I, pointing to where 
she sat — “the lady in white satin.” 

As I spoke the words the whole scene 
of seven years before recurred to me with 
vivid distinctness. I saw the Tredgolds 
unconscious — wilfully, as I had thought 
—of the intruder’s presence. I saw 
Lucy touch her brother, and heard him 
whisper in that quick, remonstrant tone, 
“ What the deuce is the matter with you?” 
Only this time it was somebody else that 
said it. One of my companions had taken 
hold of my arm, and the rest were staring 
at me while I stared at the lady. 

“T have seen her before,’”’ I muttered: 





“it’s the same person; I could swear to 
her among a thousand.” 

“My dear Garrard, you’re not well,” 
said some one—it was Grantham, my 
college chum — “ just come with me,” and 
he led me into the anteroom. 

“But the lady?” I said; “they have 
sat down by her as though she was not 
there.” 

“ There’s no lady there; you’re dream- 
ing. That champagne at the club is not 
a sufficiently dry wine.” 

“What, do you mean to say, as the 
other people did, that I am drunk?” 

“] don’t know what the other people 
said, but if I did not know your habits I 
should say you had delirium tremens.” 

“It must be the box,” said I in amaze- 
ment — “the box must be haunted!” 

“Very likely,” was Grantham’s grave 
rejoinder. “Let us get out of the box 
and into the open air.” 

He led me unresistingly into the street, 
and we walked round Covent Garden to- 
gether discussing the matter. I told my 
friend what had Resgened on the previous 
occasion, and he pretended to explain my 
present hallucination, as he termed it, by 
the association of ideas. “ You recog- 
nized the box, and then the scene recurred 
to you.” There was something in that 
(for the scene had recurred to me), but 
not enough to shake the evidence of my 
own senses a second time. “I will not 
go back to the theatre,” said I, “‘ because 
I don’t want to make a row, but I will sift 
this mystery to the very bottom.” 

“Do,” said Grantham, “and let me 
know what remains, if it’s anything be- 
yond a headache.” 

Whereupon I went to my lodgings, and 
sat up half the night with a cigar in my 
mouth and my considering cap on. In 
my friends’ eyes I had made a fool of 
myself twice in box No. 16; and I was 
resolved that it should not happen again. 
Nor should this be effected by absenting 
myself from the theatre. I meant to ex- 
amine into that box very carefully, and 
somehow or other to knock the bottom 
out of it. 

After breakfast next morning I called 
at the library, where, as I saw in the pa- 
per, the “ guinea box” at Covent Garden 
was advertised as usual, and requested to 
see the proprietor of the establishment. 
That great man, it seemed, did not gener- 
ally put in an appearance in connection 
with any matter under a stall for the sea- 
son, but nevertheless I gained admission 
to his august presence. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, “have you ever 
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heard any complaints of your guinea 
box?” 

“Complaints?” he said. “Far from 
it; it is one of the best and by far the 
cheapest I have to let.” 

Though his voice was firm, it struck me 
that his manner was a little embarrassed. 

“When good things are cheap,” said I, 
“there is generally a reason for it. I 
have twice had reason to be very much 
dissatisfied with that box. A lady in 
white satin is in the habit of intruding 
herself there.” 

I saw a sudden change in his face, 
which convinced me he was not hearing 
the information for the first time, but he 
answered coolly enough, “If that is so, 
the boxkeeper is the proper person to 
apply to; and if she annoys you, the 
police. I have not the honor of knowing 
your name, by-the-bye,” he added. 

I gave him my card, and he looked at 
it attentively. 

“In a matter of this kind I cannot ad- 
vise you,” he continued; “it is not my 
affair at all. You must complain to the 
people at the theatre.” 

““T have reason to believe,” replied I, 
“that that would be useless. I intend to 
write to the papers to warn folks against 
the guinea box.” 

“Then you'll have an action for libel 
brought against you, young gentleman, 
as sure as you live. The box belongs to 
a gentleman of the highest respectability 
and position, and has been placed in my 
hands for these twenty years.” 

“And I am to understand from you 
definitely that no such complaint has ever 
been made to you as I make to-day ?” 

“TI decline to answer any such ques- 
tion, sir,” replied the librarian. 

“Very good. Do you also decline to 
ew the name of the proprietor of the 

Ox f 

“ Well, you could find that out for your- 
self by application at Covent Garden; but 
I have no objection to save you that 
trouble: the box belongs to Mr. Ralph 
Tressilian.” 

“What, of Windbarrow Hall?” ex- 
claimed I in astonishment. “ Why, that’s 
my uncle!” 

The librarian’s face exhibited incre- 
dulity, not unmixed, as it seemed to me, 
with positive alarm. 

“T had a letter from him this very 
morning,” said I, producing the envelope. 
“You recognize, I suppose, that hand- 
writing? Now, since you know who I 
am, perhaps you will be a little more com- 
municative.” 





“No, Mr. Garrard,” he returned aftera 
pause; “I must consider my duty to my 
employer. I decline to admit anything 
that may tend to depreciate his property. 
If you have anything to say against Box 
16, say it to Aim.” 

As my uncle’s letter had contained an 
invitation to Windbarrow for that very 
week, I was not much discontented with 
this reply. The librarian was evidently 
only doing his duty, so we parted on good 
terms. I noticed that he looked at me 
with great curiosity, and even came to the 
door of his establishment and watched me 
down the street. 

Hitherto a visit to my uncle’s residence 
had not been very attractive to me, but I 
looked forward to it now with great inter- 
est and excitement. It was a huge man- 
sion on the skirts of a Yorkshire moor, 
with a moat round it without fish, and 
was half a dozen miles from everywhere. 
The place wanted at least a dozen guests 
in residence to make it cheery, and my 
uncle seldom saw any company except at 
dinner. I found him on this occasion . 
quite alone, and after we had dined, and 
a bottle of port of fabulous antiquity had 
been placed between us, he began talking 
of the family property. 

“ You are of age now, Frank, and should 
know something about it, for what is mine 
will be yours,” and then he gave me some 
hereditary information, which ought to 
have been more attractive to me than it 
was. The amount of rental was interest- 
ing enough, but I always hated what a 
philosopher of my acquaintance calls the 
“disgusting details” of business matters. 
When he had quite done I said in my off- 
hand way, “ And then there’s that box at 
Covent Garden.” 

My uncle pushed his glass half off the 
table as he replied, “ How on earth came 
= to know I possessed such a thing? 

hat box?” 

“Box 16—the guinea box, as they 
call it. I’ve been in it more than once, 
to my sorrow;” and I told him in the 
simplest manner what I had seen there. 

“* Your experience is very curious,” said 
my uncle drily, “ but of course not inex- 
plicable. It is evident that theatrical 
performances affect your nerves. I never 
approved of them myself for other rea- 
sons.” 

“TI am quite certain, uncle, that I ac- 
tually saw in Box 16 what I have just 
described to you. Nothing will ever 
shake my conviction on that point.” 

“Then we won’t discuss it, Frank,’ 
was the quiet reply. “Have you had 
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enough wine? Very good. I have some 
letters to write, so I will leave you to your 
cigar, which I remark with regret has be- 
come a necessity to most young men.” 

Uncle Ralph was not a person to be 
subjected to cross-examination by any- 
body, or to be induced to talk on any 
subject that was displeasing to him, and 
after the disclosure of his benevolent in- 
tentions towards myself it would have 
been the height of ingratitude and impru- 
dence to offend him in any way; so I said 
nothing more about the matter. 

After breakfast the next morning, much 
to my surprise, my uncle asked me to 
come with him into the picture-gallery. 
“ Some of your ancestors, I am told, want 
cleaning,” he said, “and I want to have 
your opinion as to whether it is worth 
while to go to that expense.” 

For my part it struck me that a little 
washing would have done them all a world 
of good, but I was very careful to express 
myself respectfully. When we had set- 
tled which were to be sent to the picture- 
. cleaners, he opened the oak door of a little 
closet, and produced three or four other 
portraits. “I have never been able to 
find room for these,” he said, setting them 
one by one against the wall; “in case you 
marry and have a family, Frank, we must 
have a new gallery built, to—— What’s 
the matter? What are you staring at 
your great-aunt like that for?” 

“That’s the woman!” I exclaimed; 
“that is the woman I saw in the box.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! Because _ she’s 
painted in white satin?” 

“No, no; that is her face!” cried I. 
“ She looks happier in the picture, though 
not more handsome; she has not that 
look of pain and yearning that she had in 
the theatre. But that’s the woman.” 

“ Well, that’s your great-aunt, Mrs. Bar- 
nard. I am bound to say there is a story 
about her in connection with the place in 
which you think you saw her. Are you 
sure you never heard of it?” 

* Quite sure,” I said, with my eyes fixed 
on the portrait with a fascination I could 
not resist. ‘“ What did she do?” 

‘She ran away from her husband with 
a Captain Colville of the Guards. The 
scoundrel met her by appointment in that 
very box, No. 16, and fled with her the 
same night to Brussels. Barnard followed 
him and called him out. They were both 
shot, and it was understood (though none 
who knew her saw her afterwards) that 
the woman perished miserably by her own 
hand.” 


“Well, I don’t know,” returned my 
uncle doubtfully. “It is certainly very 
curious, and, since you have heard so 
much, I will tell you all. I put the picture 
in your way on purpose to see if you 
would recognize it; perhaps I was wrong, 
but it is now easier to go on with the 
thing than to get out of it. Do you re- 
member your cousin Frederic ? ” 
“Frederic Parton? No, I never saw 
him. I only know that the poor fellow 
died mad in India.” 

“He didn’t die mad; he died of sun- 
stroke; but he was supposed by some 
people to be mad before he went out. 
That was because he saw the lady in white 
satin in box No. 16 at Covent Garden. 
People who see ghosts nowadays, and 
especially in public places, are naturally 
thought mad.” 

* But did you think him mad?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, I didn’t. I thought there was 
something in the matter more than a mere 
delusion from this circumstance: John 
Parton, his father, had seen the ghost be- 
fore him.” 

“ Another witness!” exclaimed I; “it 
is most marvellous.” 

“Yes; and the testimony agrees with 
yours in one curious particular: in both 
cases there were people in the box with 
them, who didn’t see it; but ¢hey saw it 
plainenough. The lady appears, it would 
seem, only to blood relations.” 

“ Did you ever see her yourself, uncle?” 

“No; I nevergototheatres. The box 
came into my possession from the Par- 
tons, but I have never used it. The 
librarian in London knows the whole 
story, because your cousin Frederic made 
a row about it, just as youdid. That is 
why the box is letso cheap. He has it 
from me, for almost nothing, upon the 
understanding that only a guinea shall be 
charged for it. People ought not to be 
exposed to risks, however small, without 
having a corresponding advantage. Some 
folks, of course, would pay ten times the 
money for the chance of seeing the lady, 
but, as a general rule, those who have 
hired a box expect to have it to them- 
selves.” 

This business view of the matter would 
have tickled me a good deal had I not 
been so personally interested in it; my 
uncle’s notion that the apparition only 
appeared to relatives seemed to be a cor- 
rect one, but it made the whole affair 
more eerie and tremendous. 

“T shall never rest, uncle,” said I, “till 





“I have seen her,” said I, confidently. 


I have fathomed this mystery. Perhaps 
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the poor lady has some secret to disclose 
to us.” 

“She'll never tell it to me,” returned 
my uncle confidently, “and if you take 
my advice, you will not give her a third 
opportunity of telling it to you. She was 
a bad woman and a disgrace to her family. 
Moreover,” he added, as he replaced the 
picture in the cupboard, “the evil that 
she did lives after her, for she depreciates 
the price of our family box.” 

This style of talk, especially upon a 
serious subject, was by no means in ac- 
cordance with my uncle’s character, and I 
felt convinced it was affected in order to 
dispel any morbid feelings which his rev- 
elations might have aroused in me. Asa 
matter of fact, however, curiosity rather 
than alarm had the upper hand with me. 
I should have liked to have started for 
London within the hour and taken the 
guinea box at Covent Garden for that ve | 
night. Upon the whole, as, notwithstand- 
ing my uncle’s advice, I was resolutely 
determined on pursuing the matter, I 
thought it best to appear as indifferent as 
I could, and after a while we dropped the 
subject. This was evidently what he 
wished to happen, for he never recurred 
to it again throughout my visit. 

For my part, however, so far from for- 
‘getting it, I thought of little else, and 
when the time came for my departure had 
laid down a plan for my interview with the 
lady in white satin. I had two cousins — 
both descendants of hers—in London, 
one a clergyman and one a barrister, and | 
determined to enlist the assistance of the 
Church and the law in investigating the 
matter. I would invite my kinsmen to 
the guinea box, and see what they thought 
of the family ghost. 

I left for London by the mail train on a 
date (March 5, 1856), which many had 
cause to remember, and all through the 
night, as the swaying train sped through 
the darkness, I was making up my mind 
what to say and do when I next came 
into that supernatural presence. It was 
a ghastly night journey, and made more 
so by the fact that, as we drew near Lon- 
don, the lurid glow of some vast confla- 
gration filled the eastern sky. Too much 
occupied with another subject, however, 
to make any inquiries about the fire on 
our arrival at the terminus, I went straight 
to my lodgings and to bed. 

Before breakfast the next morning my 
first act was to look in the newspaper to 
see whether the guinea box was to be let 
for that night. The advertisement was 
there as usual, but in the body of the 





paper there was a piece of intelligence 
that contradicted it in a very decisive 
manner — * TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE BY FIRE.” 
The previous night had been that of the 
famous masked ball with which its enter- 
tainments had been brought to an end 
forever; and with it of course had perished 
Box 16 and all hope of explanation of its 
mystery. JAMES Payn. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A LEARNED LADY OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THOSE who are interested in the study 
of human character must always linger 
over the records of the sixteenth century, 
must always feel an irresistible attraction 
in the lives of those who first had the 
problem set before them of the reconcilia- 
tion of the contending claims of the 
conscience and the intellect. The intel- 
lectual movement of the Renaissance re- 
vived the buried culture of antiquity, 
and created a desire for clearly defined 
personality which, as it grew, tended to 
regard morality as an obstacle to free 
self-development. Against this the Refor- 
mation movement asserted the dignity of 
the individual conscience, and in the 
interest of the sincerity of the religious 
life limited the sphere of free inquiry, 
and fettered the childlike curiosity which 
had been the charm and the power of the 
Renaissance. The few.who attempted to 
co-ordinate these two impulses will always 
be marked characters in the history of 
thought. More, Erasmus, and Hutten 
will always be objects of curiosity and 
interest. But many who occupied no 
prominent position, and who left no last- 
ing results behind them, are equally de- 
serving of attention. Those especially . 
who, in Italy, were deeply penetrated 
with culture, yet felt the piercing power 
of the new religious impulse, have been 
too generally disregarded. The absorbing 
interest of the great religious conflict of 
the sixteenth century has drawn all eyes 
upon the battle in which such mighty in- 
terests were at stake. When Europe was 
marshalled into two great camps, and the 
aspirations of national life ranged them- 
selves on either side, those who looked 
upon the problem as an individual prob- 
lem, and sought to reconcile for them- 
selves the antagonism which they felt, 
were disregarded at the time and have 
since been neglected. Yet it is worth 
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while to recall, where it is possible, these 
forgotten lives, discover the spirit which 
they breathe, and listen to these voices 
crying in the wilderness, where their ac- 
cents were scattered by the unheeding 
winds. 

Such a one was Olympia Fulvia Morata, 
who was born at Ferrara in 1528, whose 
life we purpose to trace from her letters, 
and leave it to speak its own lesson. 

No city tells so distinctly the story of 
the rise of an Italian princely family as 
does Ferrara, which lies about forty 
miles south of Venice, not far from the 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. Though still 
an important city, itis sorely shrunk from 
its ancient grandeur, and the grass grows 
thick in its broad and deserted streets. 
We soon see the reason for the breadth and 
straightness of the principal streets, for 
all converge towards a huge fortress that 
rises threatening and majesticin the city’s 
centre. It is a colossal red-brick build- 
ing in Gothic style, with four massive 
towers at the four corners, walls of vast 
thickness, balconies high up on every 
side, and small windows —a place meant 
for defence against every foe. Round it 
is a deep moat, across which the entrance 
in old days was by a drawbridge. It was 
the castle of the lords of Este, who made 
themselves masters of Ferrara, and left 
this substantial token of the way they 
held it. No chance for the citizens to 
make a commotion; from every side the 
castle could pour forth its soldiers, who 
would scour the streets. No chance of 
plotting in secret; the castle seemed a 
spy set over the whole city. No hopes of 
seizing it by surprise ; its moat and draw- 
bridge on all four sides made it too se- 
cure. No hopes of reducing it by siege; 
its spacious court-yards were well supplied 
with stores, and gave ample room for 
every kind of sport. From their mighty 
castle the lords of Este kept the Ferrar- 
ese in subjection, and ruled them with a 
magnificent and generous rule. 

The ruling families which made them- 
selves masters of the Italian cities might 
have many political faults, but they were 
always representative of the aspiration of 
the citizens whom they ruled. They kept 
down all patriotic sentiment which had its 
root in the municipal traditions of the 
past, but they were at one with their sub- 
jects in the desire for the glory of their 
city inthe present. When the new learn- 
ing arose in Italy, and men returned to 
the study of classical antiquity, the whole 
life of the Italians became absorbed in the 
pursuit. Universities teemed with schol- 





ars, and every city was anxious that it 
should number amongst its citizens art- 
ists and men of learning who might spread 
the influence and increase the glory of 
their city. But the Italian universities 
had their roots in the feeling of munici- 
pal freedom, and under the baneful pat- 
ronage of princes the art and learning of 
Italy put forth its dying splendor while it 
lost its vital principle. Universities flour- 
ished, and scholars increased; but the 
universities lost their hold upon the pop- 
ular life, and the scholars wrote elegant 
nothings, and ceased to be leaders of their 
fellow-men. 

Among the cities where art and litera- 
ture were munificently encouraged, Fer- 
rara, under its Este lords, might claim a 
chief place. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the court of Duke Alfonso 
was gay and brilliant. Dosso Dossi, 
Bellini, and Titian were all employed to 
paint him pictures, and it was a current 
saying, “Ferrara has as many poets as 
its country has frogs.” Chiefest amongst 
those was Ludovico Ariosto, whose “Or- 
lando Furioso” remains the most perfect 
satire on the downfall of the Middle Ages, 
the most splendid interpretation of .the 
inquiring, polished, humorous spirit of the 
new age which had arisen in its stead. 
The beliefs and sentiments of the Middle 
Ages melted away when touched by the 
poet’s magic wand amid a burst of inex- 
tinguishable laughter; the monstrous, de- 
formed, inhuman Caliban of the past 
disappeared before the gentle, sprightly 
Arielofthe present. But Ariosto pointed 
to the glories of a future which Italy was 
not to possess. He died in 1533, and 
Duke Alfonso in the following year. It 
was not op before a new spirit took 
possession of Ferrara — the spirit of the- 
ology, which Ariosto, when he wrote, had 
imagined forever laid to rest. 

Duke Alfonso was succeeded by his 
son, Ercole II.,who had married Renée 
of France, daughter of King Louis XII. 
and Anne of Brittany. Renée had been 
brought up in the French court with her 
cousin Margaret, who became queen of 
Navarre, and the two girls had together 
become imbued with the new religious 
spirit that was seething in northern 
Europe. At first it was doubtful how far 
the new spirit might prevail, either in the 
Roman Church or in the affairs of each 
national Church, and Renée and Margaret 
had no feeling of rebellion against ex- 
isting authority in the religious specula- 
tions in which they indulged in common. 
When Renée went to Ferrara in 1527, she 
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carried her new opinions with her; but 
the spirit of Italian culture was much too 
tolerant to heed what opinions any one 
chose to entertain. Renée was skilled in 
philosophy, geometry, astronomy, and 
was fond of learned men. She gathered 
round her many of the new school of re- 
ligious thought. When the spirit of 
repression rose in France and drove many 
French theologians to quit their native 
land, they took refuge for a time at Fer- 
rara. There came the first poet of mod- 
ern France, Clément Marot; there for a 
time came Calvin before he settled in 
Geneva, and till his death he continued in 
correspondence with Duchess Renée; 
there came Languet, the historian. More- 
over from various parts of Italy the new 
theologians gathered round Renée’s court, 
M. A. Flaminio, Aonio Paleario, Peter 
Martyr Vermigli, Celio Calcagnini, and 
Celio Curione. 

The new opinions gained adherents in 
Ferrara, amongst others a professor in 
the university, Pellegrino Morato. Mo- 
rato was a native of Mantua, who had 
been summoned to Ferrara by Duke AI- 
fonso to act as tutor to his younger sons, 
and had afterwards stayed as professor of 
classical literature in the university. In 
Ferrara he married a wife, and for a while 
basked in the full enjoyment of princely 
patronage. But it would seem that he 
ventured to write a book which entered 
with too much boldness into theological 
controversy. Duke Ercole II. did not 
wish to have the reputation of fostering 
heretics; if people chose to hold their 
tongues in public they might hold what 
opinions they liked ; but he could not have 
his professors bringing him into disre- 
pute. Morato was ordered to leave Fer- 
rara, and taught at Venice, Vicenza, Ce- 
sena, and perhaps at other places. But 
his friends in Ferrara did not forget him. 
One of his brother professors, who also 
agreed with him on questions of theology, 
Celio Calcagnini, when time had done 
away the effects of his rashness, and the 
hostility against him had subsided, pre- 
vailed on the duke to recall him to Fer- 
tara in 1539. 

Morato was soon restored to high 
favor at the court, and when in 1540 
Duchess Renée wanted a girl to share the 
studies of her eldest daughter Anna, his 
daughter Olympia was chosen for that 
purpose. 

So at the age of twelve Olympia Morata 
left her home for the court of Ferrara. 
She was two years older than Anna of 
Este, whose companion she was to be. 





She had been carefully instructed in all 
the learning of the age; had gained a 
considerable knowledge of Greek and 
Latin literature, and was seriously en- 
gaged in the study of rhetoric, or the art 
of public speaking. How carefully she 
was educated we see from a letter of her 
father on the subject of pronunciation, 
addressed to her at this time. In our day 
we should consider this question as a very 
trivial one, and if a teacher were to urge 
it seriously upon scholars he would prob- 
ably fail inawaking any enthusiasm. But 
in Italy artistic feeling prevailed on every 
point. The object of education was to 
enable every one to make the best of 
themselves. The importance for this 
purpose of manner, of voice, of mode of 
speaking, of turn of expression was keenly 
felt by all. Pellegrino Morato was doing 
nothing pedantic or affected when he 
wrote as follows to his daughter : — 


Pronunciation rather than action is the im- 
portant point in speaking. The speaker ought 
to use his lips as the reins of his voice, by 
which he raises and drops it in turn ; he ought 
to adorn each word before it leaves his palate. 
But he ought not to do this inelegantly by dis- 
torting his lips, puffing out his cheeks, or look- 
ing as if he were cracking nuts with his teeth. 
A lady, before she Jeaves her chamber, con- 
sults her mirror for her expression. ‘The voice 
ought to do likewise. If it is rongh or too 
sonorous the lips and teeth should be used as 
barriers to check it ; if it is too thin the cheeks 
should be used to give it animation ; if it is too 
shrill the lips should be drawn together to give 
it volume, so that the long words be not tripped 
up by the too delicate palate. Strive that 
your speech be made pleasant in the speaking. 
The seductive power of the Goddess of Per- 
suasion, the suavity of Pericles, the bees on 
the lips of Plato, the chains of Hercules, the 
lyres of Orpheus and Amphion, the sweetness 
of Nestor, nay, the grace of Christ himself was 
nothing else than a sweet, soothing, cheerful, 
soft speech, not affected nor elaborate, but 
beautifully, delicately, and subtly harmonized. 
The greatest orator will change the sound not 
only in every sentence according to its sense, 
but in every word. I for my part would 
rather hold my tongue than speak harshly, in- 
articulately, or unpleasantly. 


Such are some of the maxims con- 
tained in a long letter which deals in 
detail with many practical points of pro- 
nunciation. It is full of references to 
classical authorities, and shows none of 
that condescension to an inferior intelli- 
gence which we should expect to find in 
a letter addressed to a child of twelve. 
That it was not the outpouring of a ped- 
ant we know from the statement with 
which it begins, that it was written at 
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Olympia’s special request, in answer to 
her own questions. Her father begins 
by saying that it was a difficult subject, 
“Yet I write because I neither can nor 
ought to deny you anything, seeing that 
you are my daughter, and are anxious not 
only to speak artistically, but to express 
your speech gracefully.” 

At the court of Ferrara Olympia Mo- 
rata began her higher studies by attend- 
ing the classes of the professors at the 
university, her own father, Celio Calcag- 
nini, and especially two Germans, Chilia- 
nus and John Sinapius, who were doctors 
of medicine, but taught literature. To 
Chilianus Sinapius Olympia felt that she 
owed much, and like all who are really in 
earnest with knowledge, she expressed to 
him her deep sense of gratitude. ‘To 
my father,” she says, “I owe the begin- 
ning of life; to you, my teacher, the be- 
ginning of living well. From you I 
learned to count as nothing the things 
which are commonly reckoned good, but 
looking up to virtue to reckon it as the 
one peculiar good of the soul which can 
never be lost.” Under the teaching of 
Chilianus, Olympia rapidly advanced in 
her knowledge of Greek, and devoted 
herself to the study of Cicero. At the 
age of fourteen she wrote Latin letters, 
translated several of Boccaccio’s stories 
into Latin, wrote observations on Homer, 
and several rhetorical compositions in 
praise of celebrated men of old times. 
She then turned her attention to the 
higher branches of learning, philosophy, 
and theology, and wrote dialogues in 
Greek and Latin in'the style of Plato and 
Cicero, dealing with philosophical and 
theological subjects. She was scarcely 
sixteen years old when she was requested 
to give lectures in the University of Fer- 
rara, in which she commented on the 
paradoxes of Cicero, and discussed the 
philosophical problems which that book 
contains. There was nothing extraordi- 
nary in a lady lecturing in Italy at that 
day. There was no notion of rivalry be- 
tween the sexes, any more than between 
classes in the State. All were at liberty 
‘to do their best, and they had an audience 
sufficiently critical to take whatever was 
said at its real worth. Olympia’s real 
knowledge and gracefulness in speaking 
won for her lectures both respect and 
attention. She might long have taught 
at Ferrara if religious difficulties had not 
again arisen. 

While Olympia Morata had been qui- 
etly educating herself at Ferrara the 
great religious conflict had been more and 





more agitating Europe; the gulf between 
the opposite parties of Catholics and 
Protestants had been widening, and the 
political issues of the religious contro- 
versy had become more clearly marked. 
The papacy had been forced to quit the 
attitude of easy tolerance which, under 
the impulse of the new learning, it had 
so long assumed, and the Inquisition was 
again set in motion to purge Italy of her- 
etics. France also had become decidedly 
and pronouncedly Catholic, and the pope 
and king of France alike looked with sus- 
picion on the court of Ferrara and the 
freedom of opinion which was there en- 
couraged or tolerated by the duchess. 
Accordingly her nephew, the French king, 
joined with the pope in urging the duke 
of Ferrara to look more closely after the 
orthodoxy of his wife, and to purge his 
court from heretics. Ercole IJ. did not 
wish to have the reputation of favoring 
heresy, which would be a hindrance to his 
political projects. He therefore restrained 
his wife’s liberty, took the education of 
his children into his own hands, made 
many changes in his court, and ordered 
inquisition to be made into the Lutherans 
at Ferrara. Olympia was driven from 
the court, was looked upon with great 
suspicion from her openness of speech, 
and was abandoned even by her patron, 
the Duchess Renée, who thought it wise 
to bow before the storm. Olympia, at the 
age of nineteen, was suddenly deprived 
of the luxuries and of the leisure which a 
court life had secured her, and lived in 
poverty with her father, who was also 
deprived of his endowments, and was in 
failing health. For some months she had 
to nurse him in his last illness, harassed 
by the feeling of living in an atmosphere 
of perpetual suspicion, so that she dared 
not even be seen reading her Bible. Her 
father died within a year, and left Olym- 
pia, who was not yet — to take care 
of an invalid mother and look after the 
education of three sisters and a brother, 
who were all younger than herself. 

It was a hard situation for a girl of 
Olympia’s age. She was abandoned by 
every one, reduced to poverty, harassed 
by the feeling that all her actions were 
spied, and that an imprudence on her part 
would bring down punishment not only 
on herself, but on her helpless mother 
and sisters. She had come to this all at 
once, from living in the luxury of a court, 
being petted by princes and princesses, 
and having a crowd of listeners to her 
lectures on philosophy. But she had not 
been effeminated by her courtly life, nor 
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had her practical capacity been weakened 
by her learning. Knowledge had only 
given her a keener insight into the things 
needful for life. Culture had only brought 
her that true refinement of soul which 
has its riches in itself and is independent 
of outward things. Knowledge and cul- 
ture in her case only gave greater fulness 
of meaning to a deep religious feeling. 
“T do not regret,” she writes, “ the short- 
lived fugitive pleasures which I have lost. 
God has kindled in me a desire to dwell 
in that heavenly home in which it is more 
pleasant to abide for one day than a thou- 
sand years in the courts of princes.” 

Olympia did not suffer the miseries of 
this position more than two years. A 
young German doctor who was me 
medicine. at Ferrara, Andrea Grunthler, 
loved her inspite of her poverty. Asshe 
says, “ He was not deterred either by the 
hatred of the duke or by my misery from 
marrying me.” He was a man of good 
birth, of considerable attainments, and 
was possessed of sufficient private prop- 
erty to maintain a wife. “If I had con- 
tinued in the duke’s favor,” says Olympia, 
“if he had given me wealth, he could not 
have placed me in a better position than 
that in which, poor and bereft of all, I 
have been placed by God.” The young 
couple were glad to leave Ferrara, and 
Grunthler went soon after his marriage 
to arrange for a home in Germany. 

It might be thought that such an edu- 
cated lady as Olympia was superior to 
anything so commonplace as falling deeply 
in love; but the following extracts from 
one of her letters to her husband during 
his absence will prove the contrary. 


I greatly grieve that you are away from me, 
and will be away so long; for nothing more 
grievous or more painful could befall me. I 
am always afraid lest some mishap or illness 
should overtake you. I know my fears out- 
strip the reality ; but, as the poet says, 

Love is full of anxious fear. 
Let me know, I beseech you, how you fare, for 
I swear that nothing could be dearer or more 
delightful than you, and I know that you know 
it. I wish, dear husband, that you were with 
me, so that I could show you more clearly how 
great is my love for you. You would not be- 
lieve me if I were to tell you how I long for 
you; nothing is so hard or difficult that I 
would not willingly do it to give you pleasure, 
yet I could bear anything for your sake more 
easily than your absence. I beseech you to 
strive with all your might that this summer 
we may be together in your home. If you love 
me as I do you, I know that you will manage 
it. But, not to trouble you, I will say no 
more, nor did I touch the subject to reproach 





you, but only to admonish you of your duty, 
although I know that you are as anxious as 
myself, 


Olympia did not long pine in her hus- 
band’s absence. Her old tutor, John 
Sinapius, who had returned to Germany 
as a physician, recommended Grunthler 
to Ferdinand of Austria. One of the 
king’s counsellors, George Herman of 
Guttenberg, welcomed Grunthler and his 
wife on their arrival in Germany early in 
1550. Herman himself had need of med- 
ical advice, and they stayed some time 
with him near Augsburg. When he was 
cured they settled in Augsburg. Olympia 
left her mother and sisters in Ferrara, 
but brought with her her brother, of the 
age of eight, that she might relieve her 
family by taking charge of his education. 
Grunthler refused a lucrative post at Linz, 
which Herman offered him from Ferdi- 
nand of Austria ; for he did not choose to 
go to any city where he could not openly 
express his religious convictions. In 1557 
they removed to Schweinfurt, Grunthler’s 
native place, then an important city lying 
between Wiirzburg and Coburg. Here 
Olympia enjoyed a little rest, and set her- 
self to the work of turning the Psalms of 
David into Greek verse. She also wrote 
several Latin dialogues dealing with 
moral and religious questions. “If you 
ask what I am doing,” she writes, “I 
bury myself in literature, and often spend 
the whole day in reading; for there is no 
greater solace that I can find. My hus- 
band also is busy with his studies.” In- 
deed Olympia was sorely to be pitied. 
Germany was a strange land, whose lan- 
guage she knew very imperfectly. Every- 
thing must have been strange and rude 
and primitive to a cultivated Italian lady. 
She had no literary society, few of the 
refinements or graces of life around her. 
Compared with the princely splendor of 
Ferrara, Schweinfurt must have seemed 
a semi-barbarous place. 

Yet amid these uncongenial surround- 
ings Olympia did not shut herself up in 
herself or her own pursuits, but was eager 
to help others. She writes to a young 
man, a pupil of her husband’s, to comfort 
him amid the political disturbances of the 
time, which he was afraid might interrupt 
his studies. Listen to her wise advice, 
which all students might well lay to 
heart. 


Do not trouble yourself too much for fear 
lest these sad times interrupt your studies: 
you will not lose much by that, for there is as 
much good in securing what you have ac- 
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quired as in acquiring something new. Even 
if you go to war you can find time to read 
some one book without a teacher; for every- 
thing cannot be got from teachers, they can 
only point the way to the fountains. I advise 

ou, therefore, to read some one book, to read 
it again and again, and weigh its meaning, for 
it is better to know one thing well than many 
things moderately. 


She bestirred herself also to have some 
of Luther’s writings translated into Ital- 
jan, and deplored her own ignorance of 
German, which prevented her from doing 
such a work herself. Moreover, her heart 
was moved within her at the behavior of 
a German preacher in Schweinfurt, who, 
in spite of his office, did not always ob- 
serve the rule of temperance. She writes 
to him: — 


I have often wished for an opportunity of 
talking with you, but as I have never been 
able to find one, I determined to tell you in a 
letter what I wished to say face to face; for 
the precept of Christ, which all ought to obey, 
does not suffer me any longer to delay. Since 
I find that you ofttimes act amiss I am driven 
to admonish you, if I would obey Christ. You 
ought, therefore, if you consider rightly, in no 
way to be angry with me for thinking that you 
ought to be admonished for your excessive 
self-indulgence, which is opposed both to your 
ministerial office and to your grey hairs. Even 
men who make no professions of religion agree 
that intemperance is disgraceful to an educated 
man; more disgraceful to a Christian, whose 
purity of life ought to lead others to God; 
most disgraceful to a minister who shows 
others the way and does not follow it himself. 


It is sufficiently remarkable that a lady 
not yet twenty-five years old should have 
felt Sonsall called upon to write on such a 
subject to an old man; still more remark- 
able that she should have done it with 
such simplicity and tact. The letter is a 
proof that only the wise can be genuinely 
simple. 

The tranquillity of Olympia’s life was 
soon to come to an ax and the fruits 
of her labors were ruthlessly destroyed. 
The religious question had convulsed Ger- 
many. Catholic and Protestant States 
watched one another with growing hostil- 
ity. The emperor Charles V. waited his 
time, and at last struck a blow against 
the Protestants which he hoped would be 
decisive. But the French king, in spite 
of his Catholicism, did not wish that there 
should be a powerful ruler over a united 
Germany; the German princes were afraid 
lest, after his success, Charles V.’s hand 
should weigh too heavily upon them. 
Charles V. was forced to give way before 





an alliance between France and his turbu- 
lent vassals in Germany. Then confu- 
sion grew greater as adventurous spirits 
pressed on to see what sport could be 
gained by fishing in troubled waters. 
Amongst others who were wishing to tr 
their fortunes, the erratic Albert Alcibi- 
ades of Brandenburg wished to better 
himself at the expense of the prince bish- 
ops of Wiirzburg and Bamberg. In 1553 
he entered Franconia and stationed in 
Schweinfurt part of his troops who inflict- 
ed on the citizens all the miseries of mili- 
tary license and exacted from them large 
contributions in money. Moreover Al- 
bert’s foes besieged his army in Schwein- 
furt, and the luckless citizens, after being 
pillaged by their unwelcome guests, had 
to undergo all the horrors of a siege. 
Their provisions were at a low ebb, and 
the crowding within the city walls of 
the soldiers in addition to the citizens 
soon produced a plague; half the citizens 
died, many more went mad with horror. 
Grunthler was stricken with plague, and 
nothing could be done for him, as all the 
medicine in the city was long since ex- 
hausted; but Olympia’s careful nursing 
managed to rescue him almost miracu- 
lously from the very jaws of death. 

He was scarcely restored to health be- 
fore the besieging troops were reinforced 
and the siege was actively pressed; day 
and night bombs were hurled into the 
city, and for days Olympia and her hus- 
band were driven to lurk for safety in 
their wine-cellar. At last Albert saw 
that he could hold out no longer; he took 
advantage of the darkness of night to 
elude the besiegers and march with his 
forces out of Schweinfurt. But the army 
of defence was as lawless as the army of 
invasion, and was anxious only for booty. 
The luckless citizens of Schweinfurt were 
punished for having had an army quar- 
tered on them so long, and their city was 
given up to pillage. The brutal soldiers 
rushed in and set it on fire. Olympia and 
her husband received a warning to flee if 
they wished to escape being burned to 
death. Penniless they fled, but even so 
were stopped and stripped of their clothes: 
Olympia made her escape clad only in her 
linen smock. Exhausted with hunger and 
terror, Olympia and her husband managed 
to drag themselves fifteen miles, to the 
little town of Hamelburg. The burghers 
were afraid to admit them within their 
walls, but at length Olympia was allowed 
to enter, looking, as she says, like a queen 
of beggars, barefoot, with dishevelled 
hair, clad in some rags which she had 
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borrowed on the way. Fatigue and ex- 
citement brought on a low fever, but in 
spite of her illness the folks of Hamel- 
burg were too afraid to allow her to stay 
more than four days. At the next town 
which they reached Grunthler was im- 
prisoned by an officer of the bishop of 
Wiirzburg, who said that he had orders 
to kill all refugees from Schweinfurt. 
Luckily he was prevailed upon to wait a 
few days till application could be made to 
the bishop, who ordered Grunthler’s re- 
lease. They managed to crawl away to 
Rineck, where the count received them 
kindly and sent them on to the Count of 
Erbach, who was a Protestant. He and 
his wife did what they could to repair 
their losses, and by his influence obtained 
for Gruntbler a post in the University of 
Heidelberg. ‘ 

There Olympia settled in the middle of 

1554. She had indeed been driven from 
lace to place since she quitted her native 
and. All her books and papers had been 
destroyed at Schweinfurt, except a very 
few, which a friend afterwards bought 
back from a soldier who happened to have 
carried them away. She and her husband 
had no money except what was given by 
the kindness of friends, and they had to 
practise rigid economy. Even so Olym- 
pia’s kindliness made Sor seek for a refu- 
gee from Schweinfurt as a servant, that 
she might be useful to some one who had 
suffered the same miseries as herself. 
Her learning had not made her neglect 
the duties of a good housewife; her let- 
ters about servants and expenses show 
the utmost carefulness and capacity for 
household management. 

Olympia’s health had 
from her privations, and she was for some 
time incapable of much exertion. Yet 
she renewed her intercourse with men of 
letters, resumed her studies, and tried as 
she was able to replace her writings which 
had been destroyed at Schweinfurt. She 
also strove to form another library —a 
difficult undertaking in those days, when 
books were luxuries. It is pleasant to find 
that in this she was aided by the liberality 
of the great Basel printers, foremost 
among whom were Froben and Izingrin, 
who joined together to send her a hand- 
some present of books. She went on 
with the education of her brother, and 
also took the daughter of her old teacher, 
John Sinapius, to be educated in her 
house. 

But rest and peace were not long to be 
Olympia’s portion. Again misfortune 
overtook her and her husband. A plague 
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broke out in Heidelberg, and the majority 
of the students and inhabitants fled from 
the city. Grunthler could not afford to 
go, and Olympia again had to endure a 
scene of misery. Luckily they escaped 
the plague, but Olympia’s fever returned 
with such violence that her strength was 
entirely exhausted and death came daily 
nearer to her. A few days before her 
death she wrote to her old friend Celio 
Curione, who was himself recovering from 
a serious illness : — 


How tender-hearted are they who are joined 
together in true Christian friendship, dear 
Celio, you may judge when I tell you gat your 
letter moved me to tears. For when I read 
that you had been saved almost from the jaws 
of death I wept for joy. For I see how God 
protects you that you may long be able to 
serve his Church. As to myself, dear Celio, 
know that I have lost all hope of longer life. 
I have tried all that medicine can do without 
avail. Daily, even hourly, my friends expect 
nothing but my departure, and I think this. 
will be the last letter you will receive from me. 
My body and my strength are both exhausted; 
I have no relish for food; day and night 
phlegm threatens to suffocate me. The fever 
is raging and incessant; pains in my whole 
body deprive me of sleep. Nothing is left for 
me but to breathe out my soul. But I still 
have a spirit within me which is mindful of all 
my friends and all their kindness. So I wished 
to thank you for your books, and to thank 
most warmly all those good men who sent me 
so many beautiful presents.’ I think that I 
shall soon die: I commend to your care the 
Church, that whatever you do may be for her 
profit. Farewell, most excellent Celio, and 
when you hear the news of my death, do not 
grieve, for I know that my life will only begin 
after death, and I wish to be dissolved and be 
with Christ. 


This letter did not reach its destination 
till Olympia was in her grave. It was 
inclosed to Curione by her widowed hus- 
band, who gives the following description 
of her death. 


When she was almost dying, waking a little 
out of sleep, I saw her look pleased and smile 
softly. I went nearer and asked why she 
smiled so sweetly. ‘* I saw just now,” she said, 
“a quiet place filled with the fairest and clear- 
est light.” When she could speak no more 
through weakness, “ Courage,” I said, “dear 
wife ; in that fair light you will dwell.” Again 
she smiled and nodded her head. A little 
while afterwards she said, “ I am quite happy.” 
When next she spoke her eyes were already 
dim. “I can scarcely see you any longer,” 
she said, “but everything seems to me full of 
the most beautiful flowers.” They were her 
last words. Soon after, as if overcome by 
sweet sleep, she breathed forth her soul. For 
many days she had repeated that she wished 
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for nothing but to be dissolved and be with 
Christ, whose great mercies towards herself 
she never ceased to speak of when the disease 
allowed, saying that he had illumined her with 
the knowledge of his word, had weaned her 
mind from the pleasures of this world, had 
kindled in her the longing for eternal life ; nor 
did she hesitate in all she said to call herself a 
child of God. She bore nothing worse than 
if any one, for the sake of consoling her, said 
that she would recover from her illness. For 
she said that God had allotted her a short term 
of life, but full of Jabor and sorrow, and she 
did not wish again to return from the goal to 
the starting-point. She was asked by a pious 
man if she had anything on her mind that 
troubledgher. “For all these seven years,” 
she said, “the devil has never ceased to try by 
all means to draw me from the faith ; but now, 
as though he had shot all his darts, he no- 
where appears. I feel nothing else in my 
mind except entire quiet and the peace of 
Christ.” It would be long to tell you all that 
she said, to the admiration of us who heard 
her. She died on October 26, 1555, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, in the twenty-ninth 
year of her age and the fifth year of her mar- 
ried life. 


Such scraps of her literary remains as 
could be found were edited by her friend 
Celio Curione, and were published at 
Basel in 1562. They were characteristi- 
cally dedicated to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, as being the most learned lady 
of her age. 

In literature Olympia Morata is little 
more thananame. Yet the record of her 
simple life of self-devotion to the cause of 
truth and intellectual freedom is more 
precious than a library full of her writings. 
In her intellectual character we can clearly 
see the meeting of the two great move- 
ments that produced modern thought — 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
To the culture which came from the stud 
of classical antiquity she added the seri- 
ousness and sincerity of the new religious 
life. She showed an example —rare in 
any age, most rare in the age in which 
she lived —of a religion that was free 
from fanaticism, from affectation, from 
intolerance, from desire for controversy. 
Culture gave her genuineness and breadth 
of view, depth of insight to distinguish 
what was real from what was seeming, 
strengthened her to turn her convictions 
into the stuff of which. her life was built. 
Listen to her words on the weary dispu- 
tations with which her time was vexed: 
“ About the sacraments I know that there 
is amongst Christians a great controversy, 
which would easily have been settled long 
ago if men had taken as their counselior, 


and the good of his Church, which is ad- 
vanced by concord.” 

But the spirit of freedom, of sincerity, 
of simplicity, of broad-mindedness, of 
culture, which animated Olympia had no 
place in the turbulent times in which her 
lot was cast. Her fate in life was a sym- 
bol of the fate that befell the spirit which 
she expressed. Driven out of Italy, 
where free inquiry was checked by stern 
repression exercised in the name of or- 
thodoxy, it could find no abiding-place 
beyond the Alps. The bitterness of po- 
lemics, the anarchy of self-seeking license, 
the turbulence of struggles in which pol- 
itics and religion were strangely inter- 
woven—all these causes combined to 
trample down the “sweet reasonable- 
ness” of Christian culture. The savage- 
ness of the religious conflict of the six- 
teenth century destroyed the spirit of 
free inquiry in the Renaissance, and nar- 
rowed the Reformation into dogmatical 
polemics. M. CREIGHTON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SCULPTURES ON THE FACADE OF 
ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

THE news that the facade of St. Mark’s 
church in Venice was to be subjected to 
restoration has called forth more general 
indignation in England than elsewhere. 
Although it is probable that the protest of 
England will in the end be respected by 
Italy, the right to offer such opposition 
has been warmly disputed there. But 
those who do so forget that, in a case like 
this, much higher interests than mere 
local feeling or national patriotism come 
into consideration. Notonly Englishmen, 
Frenchman, and Germans, but even Ro- 
mans, Florentines, and Neapolitans, must 
admit that none of the great architects of 
their national past were concerned with 
the plans and ideas on which St. Mark’s, 
and its — in particular, was con- 
structed. In Mr. Ruskin’s “Stones of 
Venice,” a work now become classical, 
and justly prized as an ornament to the 
art-literature of England, a comprehen- 
sive chapter is devoted to St. Mark’s. 
It is true the author himself says, “that 
he found it quite impossible to do it the 
slightest justice by any kind of portrait- 
ure.” Still there is no doubt that, so far 
as regards the architectural forms, he has 
described all that is essential with striking 
fidelity, and, in so doing, has unquestion- 
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criticism which seeks to give a clear 
exposition of the facts must be content to 
stop short—the end, that is to say, of 
serving as a guide to the study, the proper 
understanding, and the enjoyment, of the 
originals. 

In the following attempt to investigate 
the principal or west facade, as well as the 
north and south lateral facades, of St. 
Mark’s, it must be understood that no 
remarks will be made on the architectural 
construction and decoration of the church, 
although it would not be impossible to 
enter upon such a discussion of this 
unique monument from fresh and altered 
points of view. To many among those 
who are accustomed to look on it as a 
superlative work of art, or, it may be, as 
one of the “seven wonders of the world,” 
this course may appear strange. Wemay 
even seem to be straying from the subject 
altogether in thus ignoring architecture 
when proposing to discuss this wonder of 
architecture. In deprecation of such a 
charge, I beg to remark beforehand that 
it is only a lacuna in the art-literature 
relating to St. Mark’s which it is here at- 
tempted to supply. 

If the facades of St. Mark’s should 
cease to be what they now are, whether in 
consequence of unskilful restoration, 
which it is possible to avoid, or of the 
very relative power of resistance pos- 
sessed by the foundations, which are now 
known to be entirely artificial — it would 
be an irreparable loss to the history of 
architecture ; a loss, that is to say, irrep- 
arable as a whole, though not irreparable 
so far as the details are concerned. If 
St. Mark’s were to survive only in descrip- 
tions, and all representations of it were to 
perish, we should still be able to affirm 
that wall-decorations similar to those in 
the church of St. Sophia in Constantino- 
ple, and the Kubbet es-Sakra in Jerusa- 
lem, were also in St. Mark’s; that a 
disposition of the pillars like that at San- 
Vitale in Ravenna obtained similarly 
there; that the capitals of the old Byzan- 
tine churches of Sergius and Bacchus in 
Constantinople, and Hagios Demetrios in 
Saloniki, occurred also in Venice, and 
that friezes and ornaments similar to 
those of the Trilithon Temple of Baalbek, 
and the Triumphal Arch of Saloniki, were 
formerly to be admired on St. Mark’s. 
The archzologist would in that case have 
to deal with a problem the solution of 
which would not present greater difficulty 
than, for example, the reconstruction of 
Constantine’s Church of St. Peter, which 
was pulled down by the architects of the 





Renaissance. But if, after having thus 
reconstructed the shell of the edifice, some 
one were to ask further what examples of 
sculptural art, be it in East or West, would 
give us aclear conception of the Byzan- 
tine statues and reliefs with which the 
facades of St. Mark’s were covered in 
such profusion, scarcely any one would be 
in a position to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question. 

When the Venetians built St. Mark’s 
they obtained both their workmen and 
their materials from the Byzantine Em- 
pire. In so doing, they followed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the example of 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, who, when 
building his palace and churches at Ra- 
venna, procured the advice and assistance 
of Byzantines. When, however, the Ve- 
netians took this step towards the end of 
the tenth century they took it alone. It 
did not occur to either Genoa or Pisa, the 
two rivals of the fast-rising city of com- 
merce, to bring the art-treasures of the 
East as a prize to their shores; and if 
they did conceive the idea afterwards, it 
was then too late. We read indeed in a 
MS. of the British Museum (Lansd. 720) 
that the people of Pisa had the choir in 
their cathedral embellished with marbles 
from various regions of the East, but to 
judge from the portions still preserved 
there, this can have been but a scanty 
harvest. The further the sovereignty of 
Islam stretched, and the more the Greeks 
were driven from their venerable churches 
(which, in the larger cities, remained on, 
often for centuries, in their own posses- 
sion), the rarer did the Byzantine sculp- 
tures inevitably become. Byzantine 
sculptures do not share with those of 
Greece and Rome the good fortune of 
being preserved beneath the sheltering 
mantle of the earth for the excavations 
and discoveries of the directors of Euro- 
pean museums. Wherever the Turks set 
foot, there the monuments of sculpture 
containing figures suffered destruction or 
disfigurement. Jerome says somewhere 
that nearly all other cities were stripped 
to enhance the splendor of Constantino- 
ple. And yet what remains there, at the 
present day, of the forest of statues with 
which the Christian emperors adorned 
their capital? It is only with difficulty, 
and after a long search, that a few mourn- 
ful remnants are discovered. Our writers 
on the history of art find themselves com- 
pelled to pass over the subject of the 
Byzantine sculptures in silence, or, what 
is still worse, to seek consolation for the 
loss of the monuments by asserting that 
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they were of very insignificant value. 
The Venetians of the eleventh century 
were clearly of a different opinion, and 
we do not think it incumbent on us to 
blame them for having built some half 
a hundred most important Byzantine 
sculptured reliefs into the walls of their 
church. 

Circumstances naturally made it easy 
for the Venetians to lay the ruins of the 
Byzantine East under contribution for this 
purpose, and we doubt not they spared 
no trouble to obtain all that was best of 
its kind; but at the present day it may 
well task our powers to discover from 
what churches or palaces, in this or the 
other land, all these relics of the past 
originally came. In truth, the architects 
of the facade of St. Mark’s have createda 
museum of Byzantine sculpture which 
stands forth unique in the world; and as, 
in visiting any museum, we not only de- 
mand to see the works of art, but wish to 
be informed what —_ represent, what 
artists produced them, from what schools, 
cities, or countries they come, so, stand- 
ing before the facade of St. Mark’s, we 
cannot avoid asking similar questions. 

A slight examination of the reliefs on 
the facade is sufficient to show that they 
contain examples of the styles of eight 
different centuries, beginning with the 
fourth. Several of them have inscrip- 
tions, but unhappily none with the names 
of the artists. Nor do the numerous dé- 
scriptions of St. Mark’s which have been 
published give any clue whatever to the 
origin of the reliefs. Indeed, they scarce- 
ly even mention them. F. Sansovino, in 
his “Venetia citta nobilissima,” only says 
that, in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Selvo, the thirtieth doge, first cov- 
ered the walls of the church with an 
incrustation of finzssimi marmi, and had 
many columns conveyed thither from 
Athens, various islands of Greece, and 
the Morea. A more detailed account of 
a single piece of Byzantine sculpture in 
St. Mark’s is given in the “ Cronica Ve- 
neta,” published in the year 1736, where 
we read that “at the side of the altar, in 
a side wall of the chapel of St. Zeno, is 
the marble relief of the Madonna with the 
Infant Christ, a bas-relief executed alla 
Greca, and underneath it a similar work 
in marble, representing an angel. The 
inscription on it declares that it was dis- 
covered by the emperor Michael Palaiol- 
ogus (1260-1283), and that the stone is 
alleged to be the same out of which Moses 
made the water flow. This stone was 
discovered by the aforesaid emperor, and 





brought, as the inscription on it asserts, 
to Constantinople, from whence the doge 
Vitale Michel brought it to Venice.” We 
see from this that after the completion 
of the interior the Venetians continued 
to collect Oriental reliefs for the adorn- 
ment of the church. The same chronicle 
further tells us that the altar-table of this 
chapel of St. Zeno consisted of a stone on 
which Christ stood when he preached in 
Tyre or Sidon. Such traditions as this, 
and that of the stone of Moses, may be 
taken for what they are worth; they give 
us no information as to the origin of the 
monuments. We may, however, assume 
for certain that these traditions have a 
high antiquity, that they were accepted as 
true in the East, and were disseminated 
with enthusiasm. How greatly the pos- 
session of such treasures excited the envy 
and jealousy of others is proved by a 
thousand tales regarding the abduction 
of relics. Nothing was more natural un- 
der such circumstances than that bold 
and crafty Venetian sailors should, least 
of all, be able to withstand the temptation 
of undertaking piratical expeditions, for 
the benefit of their city and its churches. 
How could they have the slightest scruple 
in carrying off, sculptures from the East 
for the adornment of St. Mark’s when 
they did not hesitate to carry off the body 
of the evangelist himself, not by agree- 
ment or purchase, but by a simple act 
of robbery? So writes, as late as the 
eighteenth century, Flaminio Corner, an 
author of a distinctly clerical bias, who 
collected legends relating to Venetian 
relics. He says: “The most illustrious 
fathers of the Church and authors of 
Venice declare unanimously that the holy 
evangelist Mark was brought from Alex- 
andria to Venice. Indisputable evidence 
of this fact is given by the French monk 
Bernhard, who. in describing a journey 
that he undertook in the year 870, to the 
Holy Land, mentions the city of Alexan- 
dria, and in connection with it relates that 
outside the city, in the vicinity of the 
East Gate, there is a monastery, dedi- 
cated to St. Mark, whose body the Vene- 
tians had stolen and carried off.” 

When we remember that the Venetian 
fleet had conquered Tyre in 1124, that 
their architects in the following year com- 
pleted the magnificent basilica of St. 
Paulinus there, and that their priests 
officiated in three churches of Tyre, we 
have no reason to doubt that, in their 
final retreat from that city, seventy-seven 
years later, they carried home with them 
whatever they could manage to save. 
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The passage already cited from the 
“Cronica Veneta” refers to one such 
acquisition from Sidon. On the south 
facade of St. Mark’s are three pieces of 
sculpture, which are said to have come 
from Ptolemais or Akka, and thus also 
belong to Pheenicia as well. Of these we 
shall have to speak further on. 

Such unfortunately are the only cases 
in which we have any definite information 
as to the origin of the sculptures. When, 
however, we consider that, at the time of 
the building of the facade, Venice was 
the most powerful State in the East, we 
may safely assume that marble sculptures 
would find their way thither, not onl 
from Pheenicia, the Morea, and the Gree 
islands, whence we know that columns 
were obtained, but also from Asia Minor 
and Macedonia, and especially from Con- 
stantinople. In the year 1204 Constan- 
tinople had fallen into the hands of 
the Venetians and of Count Baldwin of 
Flanders, and subsequently the fourth 
part of the whole Levant was adjudged to 
the sceptre of the doges. Immediately 
after the acquisition of Constantinople 
(on which occasion, according to the By- 
zantine writers, a most relentless pillage 
was carried on by the Latins), the doge 
Dandolo conveyed the four bronze horses, 
which are still standing in front of St. 
Mark’s, from Constantinople to Venice. 
Admirable as works of art, these horses 
are no less interesting on account of their 
history. For along time they were pro- 
nounced to be the work of the Greek 
sculptor Lysippus; though the latest re- 
searches ascribe them, on far stronger 

rounds, to the Roman period of art. 
hen in Constantinople, they are sup- 
posed to have stood on four pillars in 
front of St. Sophia, but this (as Salzen- 
berg has shown) is impossible, the pillars 
being too small to act as bases for them. 
A Florentine monk, writing about Con- 
stantinople in 1422, gives a somewhat 
different account. He says that the base 
of the monument was formed of four 
porphyry pillars, but that it stood near 
the statue of Constantine, and therefore 
at some distance from the church of St. 
Sophia. In two still older and thoroughly 
reliable informants we find a statement 
that “the figures of the four gilded horses 
were set up above the Hippodrome.” So 
says an anonymous topographer of the 
middle of the eleventh century, and so 
also says Georgius Codinus, who wrote 
from older sources of information, proba- 
bly before the fall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. These writers concur in stating 





that the group was brought from the 
island of Chios in the reign of Theodosius 
the younger, that is to say, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, thus contradict- 
ing the general belief diffused throughout 
the West, that it was brought from Rome 
by Constantine, after having successively 
adorned the triumphal arches of Nero 
and of Trajan. After standing for eight 
or nine centuries on the Golden Horn, 
the horses remained undisturbed for an- 
other five hundred years in their station 
above the principal entrance of St. Mark’s. 
The oldest representation of the facade 
—a Byzantine mosaic incorporated in 
the church itself —shows them there in 
exactly the same position as does the 
view of the facade in the celebrated pic- 
ture by Gentile Bellini, painted in 1496, 
and the numerous paintings by Antonio 
Canale and his nephew Bellotto, of the 
eighteenth century. On extraordinary 
festivals, the Venetians may very likely 
have taken them down from their lofty 
position, and set them up before the 
doge’s palace on gaily decorated pedes- 
tals. In fact, we find them so placed in 
a large picture by Antonio Canale, in 
the Royal Collection at Windsor, which 
the artist has dated by inscribing on the 
pedestal of one of the horses, “In the 
year 1332 after the foundation of the city,” 
7.é@. Of Venice. Bonaparte had them 
brought to Paris in 1797, and they re- 
mained in the Place du Carrousel until 
1814, when they were conveyed by the 
emperor Francis back to their old posi- 
tion in Venice. 

The belief of the medieval Venetians, 
that these horses were masterpieces of 
Greek art in its best days, was not without 
its consequences in the history of art. 
During the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the classic authors were ea- 
gerly studied over all Italy, the Venetians 
were the first to conceive the idea of hon- 
oring their greatest generals with bronze 
statues in imitation of the antique; and 
since their own artists were unable to 
undertake the execution of such great 
works, the republic called in the aid of 
the foremost artists of Florence. Such 
was the origin of the bronze equestrian 
statues of Gattamelata by Donatello, and 
of Colleoni by Verrocchio — the first 
equestrian figures of modern times, and 
the only ones belonging to the fifteenth 
century. The inspiration for these noble 
statues was no doubt derived from the 
horses of St. Mark; and thus it has come 
to pass that a group which was intended 
merely to decorate the church, has in 
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course of time acquired a special and 
important historical significance. 

But the importance of every work of 
art is at best but relative, and to arrive at 
a correct understanding and just apprecia- 
tion of it is only possible when we have 
works of the same age at hand for com- 
parison. To do full justice to the Byzan- 
tine sculptures on the facade of St. 
Mark’s, we must first inquire into their 
history. And since the printed chronicles 
and descriptions of Venice afford us no 
information, we are compelled to have 
recourse to the archives of the republic. 
A French nobleman, in the diary of his 
Italian journey, which has been preserved 
among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum, writing immediately after the 
great fire at the doge’s palace in the 
year 1577, says: “ Tous les papiers de la 
seigneurie, tous les registres, et comptes, 
publics et particuliers, avec les papiers 
des notaires (qui avaient tous 14 dedans 
leurs estudes) et infinis aultres offices, 
comme procureurs et advocats, furent 
brilés, sans que chose aulcune en soit 
restée.” This, however, may be an exag- 
geration, for the archives of the doge’s 
palace still contain documents which are 
not only numerous, but of great age. 
Nevertheless I must confess to having 
searched through them in vain for any 
information relating to the origin of the 
reliefs. One chronicler, indeed, who 
might have given us the information from 
documentary evidence, contents himself 
with the following disappointing remark: 
“If I wished to give the sources of 
the different reliefs with which St. Mark’s 
is adorned, I should be obliged to relate 
the history of all the expeditions ever 
undertaken by the Venetians.” The tra- 
dition of the modern East on this subject 
is remarkable. Whenever I have visited 
ruins, even of the wretchedest descrip- 
tion, on the sites of any celebrated old 
Byzantine buildings, whether in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, or Syria, on my asking the 
natives whether any fragments of sculp- 
ture existed in the neighborhood, the 
same answer was invariably returned, 
“ All the marbles have been carried off 
by the Venetians.” 

Unfortunately it is only in isolated 
cases that we can now hazard any definite 
conjectures as to the origin of these treas- 
ures. Beneath the balustrade which pro- 
tects the four horses there are five bas- 
reliefs, placed between the seven arches 
of the facade. Unequal in size, they are 
also unequal in artistic value; and their 
subjects are so different as to show plainly 
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that it is only by chance that they have 
been placed together. Still, in some 
cases, they form pendants. Those, for 
instance, at the extreme north and south 
ends of the facade represent two of the 
Labors of Hercules. In the one we see 
the hero in a mantle hanging down upon 
his back; while on his left shoulder lies 
the Erymanthian wild boar, which he is 
firmly grasping, with both hands held up 
over his head. In the second, his atti- 
tude is the same, but he carries the hind 
of Diana. That these two mythological 
representations were not originally de- 
signed for the facade of a church is self- 
evident. Out of the Twelve Labors of 
Hercules, the third and fourth, following 
the customary computation, have here 
been selected, and we may assume for 
certain that the tablets originally belonged 
to a complete series of the deeds of the 
hero. The remaining pieces, however, 
are not to be found in Venice; and from 
this we may conclude that the Venetians 
were probably not able to get possession 
of the entire cycle. Representations of 
the Labors of Hercules are not uncom- 
mon among the monuments of Greek and 
Roman art. But what lends a special 
and peculiar importance to the two tab- 
lets in question is the style in which they 
are executed. The firm drawing of the 
outlines, the very flat modelling, and the 
quick movement of the figure, at once 
betray the hand of a Byzantine artist. 
The drawing is so correct, and the com- 
position of the figure so skilful, that it is 
impossible to assign them to a time later 
than the fourth or fifth century after 
Christ — the age of Constantine and The- 
odosius, when the traditions of antiquity 
were still held in honor in the erection of 
_ monuments. We are not afraid of 

eing accused of exaggeration when we 
maintain that no city of the East, no mu- 
seum in Europe, possesses Byzantine 
marble-reliefs so exquisite in conception 
and execution as these. We can, indeed, 
only compare them in this respect to the 
best mosaics ever executed by the artists 
of the capital on the Golden Horn, and 
are therefore inclined to believe that both 
reliefs owe their origin to Constantinople. 
If this inference is correct, we may pos- 
sibly also succeed in pointing out the 
monument to which they originally be- 
longed. An old Byzantine writer, Hesy- 
chius of Miletus, mentions, in the frag- 
ment of a work on the origin of Byzan- 
tium, that one of the towers in the walls 
of Constantinople was called the Tower 
of Hercules, the “ walls ” being doubtless 
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those built by Constantine and Theodo- 
sius. Later writers speak still more 
clearly of the so-called Tower of Her- 
cules. Thus Manuel Chrysolarus, in his 
comparison of the old and new Rome: 
“ Who can sufficiently admire the Golden 
Gate, and the marble towers on it, with 
the contests of: Hercules, of the best and 
most admirable art?” There can be no 
doubt that the Golden Gate here men- 
tioned now forms a part of the walls of a 
Turkish fortress, Jedikule, the so-called 
castle of the Seven Towers; but, unfor- 
tunately, nothing is now visible of the 
reliefs which once adorned it. If the 
Venetians carried off two of the Labors 
of Hercules, it would seem that the re- 
maining ones were still to be seen on the 
spot in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; for Bulialdus, in his Commen- 
tary on Johannes Ducas’s “History of 
the Fall of the Byzantine Empire,” says, 
without taking any notice of their incom- 
pleteness: ““It is still possible to ob- 
serve the Labors of Hercules, hewn out 
of marble, which adorned the Golden 
Gate. They were, however,” he adds, 
“together with the whole circuit of the 
wall, so plastered over with whitewash 
when I saw them in the year 1647 that 
the beauty of the sculpture was lost to 
the eye.” 

Two other reliefs, depicting —— 
from the ancient mythology, and belong- 
ing to the Byzantine epoch of art, are to 
be found on the south facade of St. 
Mark’s. First, there is a woman stand- 
ing upright, enveloped in a long tunic, 
and bearing a crown on her head. A 
palm-branch is visible in her left hand, 
while her right, which is stretched out in 
front of her, holds a wreath. The em- 
blems of the wreath and palm point toa 
victory, while the crown is the distinctive 
mark of the tutelar goddess of a city. 
The figures of victory of classic antiquity 
are winged, and are not so composed and 
dignified in their bearing as this Byzan- 
tine woman, whose solemn step recalls 
the archaic Greek representations of Pal- 
las Promachos. The figure can scarcely 
have served for any other purpose, wheth- 
er in Constantinople or any other capital 
of the East, than to adorn a triumphal 
arch. Thus there are still to be found on 
the gate of the Kynégos, in the vicinity of 
the Blacherne, in Constantinople, two 
large and magnificent marble reliefs, rep- 
resenting winged figures of victory. The 
crowned figure on St. Mark’s was doubt- 
less intended as a personification of the 





city, whose triumphal arch it adorned; 
and the wreath and the palm must bear 
reference to the victorious emperor, whose 
exclusive right it was to ride through the 
arch. Secondly, on the same wall of the 
south facade is a relief representing the 
sun-god in a chariot drawn by three grif- 
fins, and in all probability dating from 
the ninth or tenth century. 

The Venetians of the Middle Ages, 
when decorating their church, had no re- 
ligious scruple in admitting the mytholog- 
ical subjects just described; for although 
Christianity became paramount in the By- 
zantine Empire, and the statues of the gods 
were given up to destruction, partly at the 
behest of the emperors and the Church, 
partly through the fanaticism of the pop- 
ulace, it was impossible altogether to de- 
stroy the prevailing pagan traditions. In 
the East as in the West, though the be- 
lief in the gods was extirpated, the heroic 
legends were preserved by general con- 
sent; for the deeds of a Hercules could 
very well live on in the mouths of the 
people without causing any detriment to 
the belief in the Gospels. On the other 
hand, the worship of Aphrodite, Hera, or 
Athene, could not subsist side by side 
with that of the Virgin, although the Par- 
thenon at Athens was, at an early date, 
consecrated as a temple to the Virgin. 
But along with the dispeopling of Olym- 
pus there lived on, deep in the hearts of 
the people, a feeling of the glory of the 


statues of the gods. Thus it is not sur-. 


prising that at this time, even in depict- 
ing scenes from the Biblical narrative, 
female figures of an antique type should 
appear as representations of cities. In- 
deed, they may have occurred more fre- 
quently in this connection than in the 
historical delineations of ancient art itself. 
Suppose, for example, that a Byzantine 
artist desired to depict, either in mosaic 
or wall-painting, a simple scene like the 
flight into Egypt; he would not merely 
represent the Virgin riding upon an ass, 
with the babe in her arms, and Joseph 
walking by her side, in accordance with 
the treatment adopted in the West, but 
opposite the Virgin he would place an 
antique figure with a crown and regal 
symbols, — forward in devotion 
from the gate of a city. This figure is 


apparently the personification of the king- 
dom of Egypt, and there was no thought 
of its being meant to represent a heathen 
divinity; for other Byzantine representa- 
tions of the entry of the Holy Family into 
the cities of Egypt exist, in which the 
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statues of the gods, ranged along the 
streets, are shown falling to the ground 
on the approach of the infant Christ. 

In Old Testament scenes, also, such as 
Joshua’s battles, the beleaguered city is 
represented not simply by —- and 
high walls, but, in addition, by a female 
figure seated near the city, clad in antique 
costume, and with the mural crown upon 
her head. So noble and dignified are 
these figures that they might easily be 
mistaken for Olympian goddesses, if the 
names of Jericho, Ai, Gibeon, etc., added 
to them, did not make it certain that they 
are meant to be personifications of the 
respective cities. This is further evi- 
denced by the expression of their counte- 
nances, and by their whole bearing, in 
which the artist has expressed with great 
skill the issue of the battle, and the for- 
tunes of the city. Such representations 
of divinities typifying cities, in conjunc- 
tion with historical occurrences, are ex- 
tremely rare among the monuments of 
pagan antiquity, and are hardly ever met 
with in the monuments of the earliest 
Greek art. One exception to the rule is 
to be found on the celebrated vase of 
Darius, in the Naples Museum, in which 
the Persian king is represented holding a 
council of war, and receiving tribute from 
the provinces, typified by female figures. 
Such a mode of representation is also 
entirely foreign to the older Christian 
painting and:sculpture of Italy. It occurs 
in no relief, in no mosaic or wall-painting, 
‘and in no illumination of Italian art, dur- 
ing the first ten centuries of our era. 
Byzantine art, on the other hand, not only 
permits, but makes frequent use of semi- 
pagan personifications of victories or di- 
vinities typifying cities; and they form, in 
fact, one of the most interesting phenom- 
ena of the history of art, in the transition 
from the antique to the Christian world. 

Among the Byzantine sculptures in the 
outer walls of St. Mark’s, there still re- 
main two which represent not Christian, 
but eee subjects. These mytho- 
logical groups consist each of four medal- 
lions. The scenes depicted in them are 
partly taken from the models of classic 
antiquity, such as Amor riding upon a 
lion, and playing the flute; two eagles, 
one fighting with a snake, the other seated 
upon a hare; or a griffin attacking a deer. 
Others indicate an Asiatic influence, such 
as the curious group of four lions, placed 
two and two, facing one another, and with 
one head in common. Another of these 
medallions shows a boy with a drawn 





sword, fighting a lion; another, a gazelle, 
ridden by a naked man, with a sword in 
his hand. The meaning of these repre- 
sentations is very obscure, and they prob- 


ably refer to popular traditions now fallen 


into oblivion. 

The sculptures referring to Christian 
belief are, as might be expected, more 
numerous than the mythological repre- 
sentations on the facade of St. Mark’s, 
and although the subjects they contain 
are not, in the majority of cases, of an 
unusual character, they nevertheless re- 
quire very careful consideration, being 
almost the only examples preserved to us 
of an art the monuments of which are 
rarely to be met with elsewhere. The 
principal doorway is ornamented by two 
bas-reliefs let into the wall, one on each 
side, and at first sight exactly alike. 
Each shows a knight, clad in a Byzantine 
coat-of-mail, and seated upon a kind of 
throne, with a sword across his lap, which 
he is in the act of drawing out of the 
scabbard. They are St. Demetrius, pro- 
consul and martyr of Saloniki, and St. 
George, the canonized slayer of the drag- 
on, who suffered martyrdom in Nicomedia. 
These are still among the saints most 
revered in the Christian East. Two of 
the most beautiful churches in Saloniki, 
now converted into mosques, are dedi- 
cated to them, and are two of the noblest 
specimens of architecture in the Levant. 
The mosaics in the cupola of St. George’s, 
representing sacred and fantastic sub- 
jects, and the magnificent incrustations of 
rare marbles in St. Demetrius, are unique 
and incomparable of their kind. In the 
latter church there is a sepulchral monu- 
ment, erected by a Venetian sculptor, in 
the year 1480, to a Greek, Lucas Ospan- 
donnes. The Venetians had, in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth ee purchased 
the principality of Saloniki from Andro- 
nikos Palaiologos, the brother of the em- 
peror John V1.; but even before the first 
taking of the city by the Turks, under the 
sultan Bajasid, they were at home there, 
and thus the two reliefs in question very 
possibly belonged to churches of Thessa- 
lonica built in the fifth century. In fact, 
they bear evident traces of having been 
executed in that century, the most flour- 
ishing period of Byzantine art. The Latin 
characters in which the names of the 
saints are now inscribed on the marble 
must not lead us into error as to the re- 
liefs themselves; for these letters are cut 
into the marble, while Byzantine inscrip- 
tions were raised in relief on the surface. 
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What is most surprising in the figures 
of these knights is the spirit in which they 
are conceived. Weare accustomed to see 
St. George bounding forward on his 
horse, and piercing the dragon’s body 
with his spear. Raphael has thus por- 
trayed him in his charming little picture 
in the Hermitage Gallery of St. Peters- 
burg, thus following Donatello, by whom 
the subject was similarly treated in a 
relief at Or San Michele, Florence. But 
in the Byzantine relief at St. Mark’s the 
knight is seated all but motionless upon 
his throne —the very antithesis of the 
eager enthusiasm common to all the rep- 
resentations of the saint in Western art. 
Without rising from his seat, he draws 
his sword so hesitatingly that we are in- 
clined to doubt whether irresolution be 
intended, or indeed whether he is not 
rather returning the sword into the scab- 
bard. However this may be, it is certain 
that, in whatever part of the Byzantine 
world St. George was represented, he was 
looked upon as in glory, sitting in sacred 
calm upon his throne, with his hand on 
the handle of his sword, which can no 
longer be unsheathed with any propriety 
in heaven. The same remarks may be 
applied to the figure of Demetrius ; but, 
in the representations of this saint, the 
conception which we see on the facade of 
St. Mark’s is not the only one to be met 
with. In the narthex of the monastery 
church of Cheropotamos, at Mount Athos, 
he is represented as at St. Mark’s with 
youthful features and without a beard, in 
a standing posture, and dressed in the 
long, official robes of a baron of the By- 
zantine Empire, while his right hand 
grasps a cross as symbol of the faith. 
According to a modern inscription affixed 
to it, this relief does not come from the 
celebrated church of Demetrius at Sa- 
loniki, but from Constantinople ; and, like 
that of St. Mark’s, it is a production of 
the fifth century, 

Of Byzantine reliefs containing single 
figures, there are to be found on the prin- 
cipal facade of St. Mark’s only a Madonna 
and a figure of the archangel Michael. 
These too, both in execution and concep- 
tion, have a character entirely their own, 
and diverse from Western art. Whether 
we go to the painting of Cimabue at Santa 
Croce, in Florence; or to the two world- 
renowned pictures of the archangel by 
Raphael, in the Salon Carré of the Louvre ; 
or to the equally popular painting by 
Guido, in the church of the Capuchins at 
Rome, Michael is always the same mighty 
hero, with foot advanced, trampling be- 
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neath him the dragon of the ancient 
mythology, transfixed in head or neck 
by the spear. In the Byzantine relief 
al St. Mark’s, on the contrary, the arch- 
angel stands before us in solemn repose, 
as though waiting the command of his 
Lord. Two mighty wings are visible on 
his shoulders; his right hand grasps a 
globe with a cross upon it, the symbol of 
the earth; his left a sceptre, or rather 
herald’s staff, such as we find borne by 
the messengers of princes as early as 
Homer. 

No less interesting, even though unim- 
portant from an artistic point of view, is 
the figure of the Madonna, which probably 
dates from about the sixth century. She 
is not associated with the infant Christ, 
but stands alone, upright, and stretching 
out both her arms in prayer, in the act of 
offering up intercession for those who 
commend themselves to her protection. 
This conception is entirely in accordance 
with the fresco paintings of the early 
Christian catacombs. In these, however, 
the female figure had, at least, before the 
age of Constantine, quite a different sig- 
nificance from that which it has since 
assumed. It is not commonly known 
that, among something like three hundred 
wall-paintings of the Christian art of the 
second and third centuries in the cata- 
combs of Rome and Naples, only four or 
five representations of the Madonna occur, 
always in combination with two, three, or 
four magi worshipping the infant Christ, 
and not in any single instance distin- 
guished bya nimbus. On the other hand, 
the same series of pictures contains about 
thirty single representations of women in 
exactly the same attitude as that at St. 
Mark’s — and these admittedly not pic- 
tures of the Madonna, but either portaits 
of dead ladies or personifications of the 
Church. Itis only in later centuries that 
the same figure in Byzantine art has come 
to be explained as a Madonna; and this 
is one example out of many of the way in 
which the oldest conceptions of Christian 
art lived on among the Byzantines long 
after they had disappeared from Western 
art. 

Among the single figures of the south 
facade, the most prominent are the four 
evangelists of almost life size. They are 
apparently productions of the Byzantine 
art of the fifth century. In their con- 
ception and execution, there is nothing 
extraordinary. The evangelists are con- 
tinually occurring in Byzantine art, espe- 
cially in illuminated manuscripts. But if 
we compare these with the reliefs, it is at 
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once evident that from an artistic point 
of view the latter are far superior to all 
other representations of the same subject. 
Nothing can be more natural than the 
solemn deliberation with which these holy 
men are here writing down their narra- 
tives. The parchment roll or book in 
which they write, lies, in Oriental fashion, 
upon their knees. John, is not as in 
Western representations, a youth, but an 
old man with a long beard; for, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Church, he 
wrote his gospel in extreme old age, and 
the Apocalypse in his earlier years ; and 
accordingly in the representation on St. 
Mark’s, he is writing his gospel on a roll 
on his right knee, while a closed book, 
evidently the Apocalypse, lies upon his 
left. In later Byzantine miniatures the 
same idea is expressed, less skilfully, but 
with more directness by placing him in 
the foreground as an old man, busied with 
the composition of his Gospel, while in the 
background he is depicted with the Apoc- 
alypse in his hand. 

There can be no doubt as to the dates 
of these figures of the evangelists, since 
we possess works of _—- the same 
character and style of execution, and of 
unquestionable date, in the Byzantine ivo- 
ries in the chair of Maximian at Ravenna 
—the same Bishop Maximian whose 
portrait is preserved in the celebrated 
mosaic in the church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna. When that church was conse- 
crated by Maximian in the year 547, the 
mosaics of the choir, in which the four 
evangelists, occur, were already com- 
pleted. If, however, we compare these 
celebrated and much admired mosaics 
with the reliefs on St. Mark’s, which are 
passed over with such indifference by our 
savants and connoisseurs, it cannot be 
denied that the latter are in every respect 
entitled to the preference, and we may con- 
clude that at that time, in Byzantium at 
any rate, sculpture stood at least upon the 
same level as mosaic. At all events, the 
mosaic-workers of San Vitale would have 
done well to work on such plastic models 
as the Venetians possess the credit of 
having rescued from Constantinople. 

It still remains for us to describe the 
reliefs in which entire compositions are 
depicted. We may first mention some 
fragments belonging to the attica of an 
early Christian sarcophagus, which are 
let into the wall above one of the door- 
ways of the principal facade. They con- 
tain eleven different subjects from the 
New Testament; such as the Annuncia- 
tion of the Angels to the Shepherds, the 





Adoration of the Wise Men, the Miracle 
at Cana, and Christ between the Apostles 
Paul and Peter. We find an abundance 
of similar reliefs in the museums of the 
papal palaces at Rome, brought from the 
atria of the oldest basilicas, and, generally 
speaking, not inferior in artistic value to 
the fragments on St. Mark’s. But, not- 
withstanding, we must look on those of 
St. Mark’s as unique, because they are 
Greek work, and of a kind of which little 
or nothing else has survived destruction. 
The great care bestowed on an operation 
so difficult and laborious as the carving 
of a great number of small figures, dis- 
connected from the background, would 
imply that the sarcophagus from which 
the fragments were taken belonged to the 
tomb of some great personage —a prince, 
perhaps even an emperor. The Latin 
Crusaders of 1204—and the Venetians 
were probably no exceptions — are ac- 
cused* of breaking open the tombs of 
saints, emperors, and empresses, and 
carrying off their clothes, if they con- 
tained any gold or silver, and of using the 
marble sarcophagi as mangers for their 
horses. The imperial sarcophagi, which 
go the sculptures above enumer- 
ated, lay at that time close to the Church 
of the Apostles in Byzantium, founded by 
Constantine in the Heréon built by Jus- 
tinian’s wife, Theodora. This church is 
now completely obliterated, and its site 
covered by the mosque of Mehemmedieh, 
the sole remains of this St. Denys of the 
Byzantine emperors being a few clumsy 
sarcophagi, still to be found in the court 
of the Serail, and shown, we know not 
with what justice, as those of Constan- 
tine, Helena, and Julian the Apostate. 
All that is known at the present day of 
Byzantine art after the seventh century 
presents it to us in an unfavorable light, 
and the late Byzantine sculptures in the 
facade of St. Mark’s confirm us in this 
judgment. We shall therefore here refer 
to only two of them, which merit attention 
on account of the peculiarity of their sub- 
jects. They are in the south wall. In 
the centre of one of them is represented 
a throne — the heavenly throne of Christ, 
although Christ himself is not represented 
as occupying it; but on the throne are 
set three symbols typifying his person, 
viz., a cross with six arms, a medallion 
containing the figure of a lamb, and a 
crown. On each side of the throne, and 
looking up to it, stand six lambs, and be- 
hind them, closing in the composition, 


* Cotelerius. 
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are two palm-trees and four vases. As to 
the meaning of these symbols, all doubt 
is removed by the Greek inscription be- 
neath the relief. The lambs are the 
“holy apostles;” the lamb upon the 
throne is “the holy Lamb.” Such repre- 
sentations are by no means uncommon 
among the oldest mosaics in the apses of 
the churches at Ravenna and Rome, 
which also show that the palm-trees are 
no idle accessory, but signify Paradise. 
Further search, however, discloses some 
essential points of difference between the 
Byzantine and the Latin works. Thus 
at Rome, in SS. Cosma e Damiano, the 
Lamb of God stands in the midst of the 
lambs which typify the apostles, on a hill 
from which flow the four streams of Para- 
dise, while here he is represented onl 

on a small medallion. On the other hand, 
the throne of God, which is entirely want- 
ing in the Latin representations, here 
forms the principal and central point of 
the composition, and indeed supplies the 
title for the entire piece, which in the 
Byzantine terminology is called Hetoima- 
sia tou tronou, “ The preparation of the 
throne,” that is, of the day of judgment. 
The same representation frequently oc- 
curs in Byzantine illuminations, the throne 
being sometimes — ™ itself without 
any additional emblem. In this we ma 

recognize the oldest form of the symbol, 
and the original conception thus becomes 
more clearly evident. In conformity with 
the metaphorical language of the Bible, 
the throne of a king or emperor is used 
as the symbol of the sovereignty and 
power of God, but there is no material 
sign to express the personality of the in- 
visible God. A turning-point at length 
came, even in Constantinople, when these 
symbols of primitive Christian art were 
shontened. Thus we read in a resolution 
passed in a council of the year 692 that 
“a lamb has been employed as the sym- 
bol of grace to signify Christ our Lord, 
the true Lamb according to the Scriptures. 
We honor these old types and images, 
which have been bequeathed to the 
Church as the likenesses and symbols of 
the reality ; but we prefer the truth yet 
more, as it is displayed to us in the ful- 
filling of the law. Wherefore, that every 
one may have this fulfilment plainly be- 
fore his eyes, we enjoin that for the future, 
instead of the lamb of earlier art, Christ, 
the Lamb who bears the sins of the 
world, be represented in his human form.” 
This decree, so important for the history 
of art, gives us a reliable clue to the date 





of the relief above described, which, it is 
evident, must have been executed before 
the end of the seventh century. 

Another reproduction of a wall-painting 
or mosaic is to be found in the second 
relief on the same wall. Here, as usual 
in historical representations of primitive 
Christian art, two different scenes are 
combined in the same composition. On 
the left is Abraham, leading the boy Isaac 
by the hand. Isaac carries on his back 
the wood for the sacrifice; Abraham holds 
in his left hand a great vessel, in the 
shape of a bowl, and doubtless represent- 
ing the patriarchal tinder-box, for the 
fathers and theologians of the Church 
speculated much as to how Abraham 
kindled the sacrificial fire on Moriah. In 
the second scene Isaac is lying bound 
upon the earth before a burning altar, 
while Abraham, standing behind him, lays 
his left hand upon Isaac’s head, and with 
face averted lifts the knife in his right 
hand, ready to deliver the fatal blow. Be- 
hind him stands a lofty tree, with a lamb 
below it, and amid the branches of the 
tree appears a hand, the usual symbol of 
the voice of God, on which Abraham 
bends his gaze. This recalls the similar 
representations of the subject at San 
Vitale in Ravenna. There the hand ap- 
pears in the clouds, in place of the cherub 
of western iconography. In the pictures 
of the Roman catacombs neither of these 
representations is employed. In fact, in 
the earliest representations in the cata- 
combs, it is evident that human sacrifice 
is, of set purpose, only indirectly indi- 
cated, since Isaac is shown standing near 
his father with the wood on his back, 
while Abraham points calmly with his 
hand to the altar standing before them. 

On the north side of St. Mark’s, near 
the entrance to the courtyard of the doge’s 
palace, is a relief executed in porphyry. 
It represents four Oriental princes, em- 
bracing one another in couples. These 
have given rise to the most various ex- 
planations, and are pointed out as objects 
of peculiar interest. Guides and guide- 
books alike direct attention to them, and 
few visitors to the City of the Lagunes 
can have passed them by without notice. 
Why they should be thought worthy of 
such special attention (being, as they are, 
of very inferior artistic value) it would be 
difficult to explain. Perhaps it is because 
they are close to a door through which 
people are continually passing, and are 
thus easily seen. They were brought 
from Ptolemais. The crowns of the em- 
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perors show indentations, which possibly 
once contained costly jewels. The em- 
braces appear to us to symbolize a sort of 
solemn reconciliation, hardly a joint sov: 
ereignty, as Burckhardt and other inter- 
preters would have us believe. For 
assuredly neither the artists of Italy nor 
of Byzantium would have satisfied their 
princely patrons if they had attempted to 
express association in sovereignty by this 
act of tenderness. 

The decorations of the upper portions 
of the facade were completed as late as 
the fourteenth century, since the orna- 
ments of that part are in the Gothic style, 
and Byzantine sculptures are wholly want- 
ing. Of the building of the lower portion 
of the facade, no one has yet ascertained 
the exact date, and Mr. Ruskin says that 
“itis very difficult to speak with confi- 


dence respecting the date of any part of. 


the exterior of St. Mark’s,” but that “it 
will be enough for the reader to remem- 
ber that the earliest parts of the building 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and first 
part of the thirteenth century; the Gothic 
portions to the fourteenth.” That is to 
say, the Venetians must have been at 
work at the facade during fully three hun- 
dred years. We must beg the reader’s 
indulgence for briefly mentioning the ar- 
guments by which this conclusion is 
arrived at. The topographers and histo- 
rians of Venice inform us that St. Mark’s 
was consecrated under the doge Vitale 
Falieri. Now as his reign falls within 
the years 1084 and 1096, an approximately 
exact date is at once found sufficiently 
near for the art-student. Every visitor to 
St. Mark’s knows that six doors now lead 
into the entrance-hall, or narthex (formerly 
there were eight), whilst seven lead into 
the interior, and it has been for long 
remarked that the facade inclosing the 
entrance-hall does not at all harmonize 
with the plan of the church. In the time 
of Ridolfi* a Latin verse indicating the 
rear 1071 as the date of completion stood 
inscribed over the principal entrance of 
the church. But as this inscription can 
only refer to the church, and not to the 
facade and entrance-hall, we are still left 
in uncertainty as to the date of the latter. 
Now Mr. Ruskin assumes that the fagade 
now in front of the entrance-hall was, at 
least in its commencement, contempora- 
neous with the building of the church, a 
supposition which appears to be founded 
principally on the style of the mosaics on 


* Le Maraviglie del? Arte (1648). 





the facade, the date of which is not given 
by any inscription, which resemble noth- 
ing else in Italy, and can, in short, only be 
properly estimated by comparing them 
with similar monuments of the East, 
which Mr. Ruskin admits that he. has 
never seen. Under these circumstances 
the only proper course will be to base the 
decision on documents, whether it be con- 
tracts or accounts relating to the building, 
or inscriptions recording the names of the 
architects. The former are lost, but the 
latter have happily to some extent been 
preserved. On the second door of the 
entrance hall there formerly stood —so 
I find in the archives of Venice —the 
following inscription: “A7CCC Magister 
Bertucius Aurifex Venetus me fecit.” 
It was thus in the year 1300 that the 
building of the lower portion of the en- 
trance-hall was begun. The builder was 
a Venetian, at once an architect and a 
oldsmith, the latter more than the 
ormer. This need not surprise us, for 
during the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance the goldsmiths stood on exactly the 
same footing as the masters of the other 
fine arts. To give only one of the most 
striking instances ; the far-famed painter 
of Bologna, Francesco Francia, prefers, in 
his pictures, to designate himself as “arti- 
ficer in gold” (aurifex), while in his 
goldsmith’s work he calls himself “ paint- 
er.” If we look more closely at Bertu- 
cius’s door at St. Mark’s, the first thing 
that strikes us is how few figures are em- 
ployed in it by way of ornament. The 
fine ornament surrounding the archivolt 
reminds us, in fact, much more of filigree- 
work. This fact affords a basis for set- 
tling the date of the fagade. It lies in the 
very nature of things that the separate 
doors were not built at times remote from 
one another. Bertucius’s door stands to 
the left of the principal entrance, while 
that on the right resembles it so closely 
that the one might be mistaken for the 
other, and therefore may also have been 
his work. The upper part of the princi- 
pal doorway, with its rich ornamentation, 


is indeed the only one which, on different’ 


grounds, may be assigned to a more 
recent rather than an older date. Tosum 
up our argument: the facade is in all its 
essential parts a work of the fourteenth 
century. The figurative ornamentation of 
the principal entrance is the work, prob- 
ably, not of Byzantine, but of native art- 
ists, and belongs, without the least doubt, 
to the beginning of the same century. 
These sculptures deserve our thorough 
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attention in more than one respect — not 
least because they represent the earliest 
efforts of Venetian sculpture. Venetian 

lastic art during the fourteenth century 
is almost wholly unknown outside the 
city; but any one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the monuments in the 
churches of Venice cannot for a moment 
doubt that it was far superior to the paint- 
ing of the same date, and that the great 
Venetian painters of the fifteenth century 
had more to learn from the sculptors than 
from the painters of their native state. 
It has been said that the first great mas- 
ter of Italian sculpture, Andrea Pisano, 
was the author of the oldest non-Byzan- 
tine sculptures on the facade of St. 
Mark’s; but this would be to do them too 
much honor. In admiring them it has 
hitherto unhappily been the fashion to 
stop short at a general survey, and we 
ask in vain why it is that the sculptures 
of the principal fagade have never yet 
been separately described and explained. 
No other reason suggests itself for this 
than the extraordinary variety of invention 
and the great wealth of composition which 
they display. The visitors to Venice are 
—not too idle or too superficial perhaps 
— but, let us say, too busy, to spend their 
time in the examination of the details of 
such complicated compositions. And yet 
these compositions are, before all things, 
to the last degree remarkable in their de- 
tails; still more so even than in their 
artistic finish. Design and modelling 
may have been ae to an equal or 
— degree of finish ; but the subjects 

ere handled by Venetian artists are sim- 
ply unique of their kind. 

The three semicircular archivolts of the 
principal doorway, one within the other, 
are ornamented on the inner, as well as 
the outer surfaces, with compositions con- 
taining figures. The large external arch 
is adorned with rich foliage and roses, in 
the taste of the best Agypto-Arabian or- 
namentation, and, as usual in early Chris- 
tian monuments, proceeding from two 
vases. The spaces are filled up with 
eight holy men looking upwards to Christ, 
a benrdioes youth, at the summit of the 
arch. At the crown of the same arch is 
a medallion, with the Lamb of God, held 
by two angels; and below it on each side 
are twelve very remarkable representa- 
tions of the handicrafts of Venice. First 
come the shipbuilders, then follow the 
vintners, occupied in drawing liquor from 
the vats. Then the bakehouse and the 
shambles, matched on the opposite side 





by adairy, and by masons and shoemak- 
ers. These are followed by the hair- 
dressers, and here we can see the dan- 
dies of ancient Venice having their hair 
pressed with curling-irons. Next come 
coopers, carpenters, smiths, and finally 
fishermen, who are placed opposite the 
shipbuilders. The meaning of the fig- 
ures on the outer side of the smaller 
internal archivolt is more enigmatical. 
At the apex is seated a woman in antique 
costume, with her feet cross-wise upon 
the ground. In each hand she holds a 
medallion, and beside her stand or sit 
sixteen women with loose-flowing hair, 
the majority having scrolls in their hands, 
which once probably bore their names. 
These are undoubtedly personifications of 
virtues. Here, for instance, is a youthful 
woman with flowing locks, tearing open 
the jaws of a lion with her hands, and rep- 
resenting Strength. There is Justice, 
holding a pair of scales in her right hand. 
A third is Love, with a crown upon her 
head. The inner side of the arch is filled 
by twelve representations of the months, 
in the style then in vogue for ornamenting 
illuminated manuscripts and calendars, 
and showing how people for the most part 
employed themselves in Venice during 
the different seasons. 

To the figures on the inmost archivolt, 
no religious or theological signification 
can be attached; buf it is perhaps pre- 
cisely on this account that they are so 
very interesting. A cock is sitting upon 
a vine, pecking a bunch of grapes, while 
a fox looks up longingly from below; a 
wolf is seen pursuing a lamb, and an eagle 
clutches a hare. Round these scenes 
runs a band of foliage, issuing from a 
woman reclining on the ground, and offer- 
ing her breast to a serpent and a man. 
“ Mater terra” is the explanation of this 
poe gee figure, which we find in sev- 
eral Italian manuscripts of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries; and we 
may therefore conclude that this repre- 
sentation — possibly borrowed from the 
northern, in no case from the ancient 
classic, mythology —had already found 
its way elsewhere into Italy. How proud 
the citizens of Venice formerly were of 
the adornment of the facade of their 
church is clearly proved by the fact that 
they placed a view of it in mosaic above 
one of the side-doors of the principal 
entrance. This is the sole Byzantine 
mosaic still remaining there, although at 
one time the whole of the lunettes were 
ornamented with them. 
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The high opinion of the Byzantine 
reliefs of the fagade entertained even by 
the foremost masters of the Renaissance 
is proved by Gentile Bellini’s great pic- 
ture still preserved in Venice, which rep- 
resents the procession, with the relics of 
the cross, in the Square of St. Mark’s, 
and in which the whole width of the back- 
ground is occupied by the fagade of the 
church, reproduced in every detail with 
marvellous precision. 

In this picture not a single one of the 
numerous Byzantine reliefs is left out, 
but’ each is faithfully reproduced in the 
style of the original, with the best result. 
The later architectural painters were con- 
tent to reproduce the general effect of the 
scene, and not one of them (not even 
Antonio Canale or Belotto) can vie in this 
respect with the great early Venetian 
master. 

If the restoration to which it is pro- 
posed to subject the facade of St. Mark’s 
is to end in a really favorable result, and 
one that shall harmonize with the past of 
the building, it must unquestionably do 
more than merely seek to preserve it as 
it exists at present. To refer to only one 
point; in the time of Bellini the sculp- 
tures on the arches of the principal en- 
trance were gilt, whereas at the present 
day they are almost blackened by dust 
and soot. Fresh gilding would assuredly 
be beneficial if Rese figures are to be 
clearly recognized and enjoyed with the 
naked eye. Our business, however, is 
with the Byzantine sculptures ; and as far 
as they are concerned, no greater service 
could be done to art than by ceasing to 
expose the originals — which, as we have 
explained, have scarcely anything resem- 
bling them at the present day—to the 
influence of the weather, and replacing 
them by good copies; while the originals, 
which in their present position can hardly 
be enjoyed at all, might be brought to- 
gether in a museum, where they would at 
any rate be preserved in security from the 
risk of further deterioration. 

JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
COLLEGE LIFE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the many changes 
that we have seen of late years in the en- 
largement of studies, the abolition of 
tests, and the throwing open of degrees, 
the educational world is at bottom con- 
servative, and adheres to its old traditions 





and routine. Every now and then there 
comes atime of spasmodic disturbance; 
and the fagging system, or the relation of 
head-masters to their assistants, or of 
undergraduates to dons, becomes the 
question of the hour. The excitement is 
fierce but short-lived, and leaves no more 
permanent trace than a Surrey wild-fire. 
The particular centre of perturbation — 
Winchester, Rugby, Eton, or University 
College, as the case may be — bears the 
marks of the conflict for a year or two, and 
suffers in numbers and reputation ; but an 
ancient foundation can sustain many rude 
shocks, and yet go on in the same old 
stupid way, unmoved by passing criti- 
cisms and uninfluenced by public opinion, 
which can never know or care very deeply 
about such matters. 

We are so accustomed to anomalies in 
England that we either overlook or plume 
ourselves upon our peculiar position in 
regard to the study and discipline of En- 
glish undergraduates. We thank God 
we are not as the German students are. 
We have six months of holiday in the 
year and an examination every six months. 
Instead of Kuneipes, Gesangvereins, and 
duels, we have bump-suppers, we screw 
up dons, or we burn the statues in Peck- 
water Quad. That this national pride is 
in part justified, we should be the last to 
deny. There can be no doubt that an 
English undergraduate is in social quali- 
ties and breeding superior to the average 
German student. But we doubt whether 
this superiority is attributable in any sen- 
sible degree to the genius /oci, and suspect 
that it is chiefly due to national habits and 
temperament, and to the higher social 
standing of the classes from which our 
universities are recruited. And there is 
another side to this social distinction 
which is apt to be overlooked. We hear 
much of the peculiar spirit, the special 
flavor, that marks off Oxford and Cam- 
bridge from newer and cheaper seats of 
learning, and it is much insisted on that 
no less than a three years’ residence is 
required to impart this subtle aroma be- 
fore the university will stamp the gradu- 
ate with her hall-mark. If we inquire 
further what is the special charm of the 
place, we are told that it consists mainly, 
not in attendance on lectures or the per- 
sonal influence of tutors, but in the free 
social intercourse of men drawn from all 
ranks, the common studies and pursuits 
of the poor sizar and the nobleman’s son. 
It is here that we are inclined to join 
issue. Such intercourse prevails to a 
very limited extent and only in one or two 
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colleges, notably Balliol. The rich man 
has his Athenzum Club (which, unlike its 
London namesake, is famous for its hos- 
pitality and unliterary character), he has 
his amateur dramatic club and his dining 
clubs, he keeps to his own set and rarely 
joins in athletic pursuits, like boating, 
which require common action. “Julian 
Home,” though a monstrous travesty of 
Cambridge life, represents very fairly the 
feelings with which the fellow-commoner 
is regarded by the sizar, if the sizar, as is 
likely, happens to be thin-skinned. But 
the rich idler is not merely a harmless 
excrescence. Though he stands aloof 
from the social life of the university, he is 
forced to attend certain lectures and pass 
certain examinations; and as the stand- 
ard of pass examinations is in the long 
run determined not by the ideal of the 
examiner, but by the average attainments 
of the examinee, he helps to lower the 
— intellectual level of the university. 

ence it is that half of those who go out 
in the poll would be plucked for a Ger- 
man schoolboy’s Aditurienten-Examen. 
Again, it is on his account that a system 
of discipline is maintained (in theory, at 
least), which is wholly unsuited to the 
present conditions of the university, and 
is, in fact, a survival of monasticism. 
Wherever young men congregate in num- 
bers there are sure to be occasional out- 
bursts of animal spirits; but elsewhere 
we have succeeded in preventing or 
promptly suppressing all outrages on pub- 
lic order or decency. Medical students 
no longer wrench off knockers, and offi- 
cers no longer put young donkeys into 
newly joined subalterns’ beds. Butat the 
universities men are constantly being 
“ drawn,” held under the pump, or ducked 
in the fountain ; and that the screwing-up 
of dons is not a rare occurrence is proved 
by the fact that the offenders in the recent 
case actually pleaded its frequency as an 
excuse. There is indeed an Oxford 
story, for which we will not vouch, that a 
college tutor was once heard appealing to 
the porter for help under similar circum- 
stances, when the porter asked whether 
he should go round to Brass, the lock- 
smith: “It’s he as Mr. L——” (men- 
tioning another of the tutors) “ generally 
sends for.” And from Lord Byron, who 
invested the statues in Neville’s Court 
with crowns not of ivy, down to the youn 
barbarians of Christ Church, these mod- 
ern Hermocopide have been mainly the 
aristocratic idlers. 

The remedy for this chronic lawlessness 
is not more stringent discipline, but 





stricter entrance examinations, and a 
resolve on the part of college authorities 
not to receive or tolerate idlers and loaf- 
ers. Most colleges have abolished the 
order of fellow-commoners, and tutors 
“softening to the whisper of a lord” are 
almost an extinct race. But many col- 
leges still try to attract “the sons of ver 
pe people whom it is almost impossi- 
le to sophronize,” and imagine that they 
will thereby raise the tone of the society. 
There is no more reason in the nature of 
things why a nobleman should receive a 
degree in two years, than there is why a 
sizar should be fed on the scraps from the 
high table. On the other hand, we think 
that the discipline might without danger 
be relaxed, and in particular that the 
proctorial functions might well be handed 
over to the city police. Our sons go up 
to the university at least two years later 
than their fathers. The late Lord West- 
bury was a scholar of Corpus at fourteen ; 
Dr. Arnold and Keble were only fifteen 
when they gained their scholarships. In 
those days, too, a married tutor was a 
contradiction in terms, and the staff in 
college was double what it now is. Sec- 
ondary punishments, such as_ imposi- 
tions, fines, and gatings, could be freely 
resorted to with boys of sixteen; with a 
young man of twenty there is nothing 
short of rustication or expulsion. The 
head of a college was then a tutor who 
had earned his promotion by long service, 
and he ruled as a mikado— mysterious, 
dignified, but mostly invisible. Lately the 
experiment has been tried of importing a 
successful and energetic schoolmaster. 
It has not worked perfectly. The older 
dons are jealous of an intruder who has 
been put over their heads. The new 
master finds his hands tied by a constitu- 
tion which makes him nothing more than 
the chairman of a committee with a cast- 
ing vote ; and, as in the recent case, he 
has to bear the onus of measures to which 
he himself gave a reluctant consent. Here 
the remedy is obvious. Either the mas- 
tership of a college should be abolished 
as a useless sinecure, or the powers and 
duties of the office should be increased: 
mutatis mutandis, he should be to a col- 
lege what a head-master is to a public 
schoek. The reforms we have hinted at 
would, we believe, not only put a stop to 
the insubordination and silly practical 
jokes which are chronic in certain col- 
leges, but would tend to make the univer- 
sities national centres of learning far 
more than any scheme of university ex- 
tension or endowment of research. 
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THE JOURNEY OF THE EX-EMPRESS 
EUGENIE. 


AT this time, when events follow each 
other so quickly, there seems to be 
some danger that facts, which will one 
day play an important part in history, 
may be passed over at the present time. 
The fact that the ex-empress Eugenie 
has sailed for south Africa brings her 
again before the world in which she once 
played so brilliant a part. The ex-em- 
press travels under the incognito of 
Countess de Pierrefords, accompanied by 
the Marquis de Basano, Colonel Evelyn 
Wood, and Lady Wood; also a small suite, 
among whom is Uhlman, the confidential 
servant of the late prinze imperial. 

This calls to mind that the prince 
imperial sailed for Natal on the 26th of 
February, 1879. He had _ breakfasted 
with the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House, and had been very warmly com- 
mended by the queen. The prince then 
embarked at Portsmouth. 

Upon his arrival at Capetown, in the 
absence of Sir Bartle Frere, he was en- 
tertained by a Frere at the Govern- 
ment House, but lost no time in going to 
Natal. There he became the guest at 
Pietermaritzburg of Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Henry Bulwer, 
until he reached the headquarters of 
General Lord Chelmsford at Durban, on 
April 9th. There are but scanty notices 
of what he did and experienced in the 
months of April and May. His letters to 
the empress were filled with animated 
descriptions of the country and his enjoy- 
ments of camp life. Daring several 
weeks he was suffering from an attack of 
fever caused by the climate. In the latter 

art of May, being on the general staff, 
“ was attached to the cavalry corps of 
Colonel Redvers Buller, on the northern 
frontier of Zululand. 

On the 16th May the prince imperial 
made a reconnoissance under the com- 
mand of Colonel Buller. Lord William 
Beresford, since gazetted as “ Ulundi 
Beresford,” was also with them. Eighty 
of Baker’s horse and sixty Basutos made 
up the force. A large number of Zulus 
were met at Conference Hill. After gal- 
loping about from point to point, the 
prince espied some Zulus on a distant 
kopje, and rode after them. Off went 





Lieutenant Raw and the Basutos after the 
impatient prince, and on came Baker’s 
horse in the wake of the Basutos. The 
Zulus, however, had quickly disappeared. 
The wind blew cold, most bitterly so, and 
for those who had no blankets there was 
no sleep that night. The prince was 
amongst the forlorn and coverless ones. 
On the 21st of May the prince, whilst rid- 
ing out with several officers from camp, 
was surrounded by the Zulus, upon whom 
he had rushed sword in hand. Some of 
the friendly Zulus were killed. The 
prince put his horse ata ranz (a rocky 
descent), and had a narrow escape. It 
was thought, however, that the country 
was quiet, and small parties of mounted 
men made daily expeditions from the 
camp. Onsuch an expedition, and owing 
to the small number of his escort, the 
prince imperial fell. Much has been said 
and written of the gracious and gentle 
side of this prince’s character. Yet he 
also possessed in a great degree the dash 
and élan of a thorough Frenchman. 
His political position was always a digni- 
fied one. He refused to issue any mani- 
festo which would have brought a civil 
war on France. He had declared, how- 
ever, on the day on which he attained his 
majority, “that if the French people 
should for the eighth time by universal 
suffrage decide in favor of a Napoleon for 
their ruler, he was ready to accept the 
trust of imperial power.” 

The memorial already constructed to 
the prince imperial in Zululand by Cor- 
poral Sully and the English soldiers is on 
the spot where he was killed; the stones 
composing the monument, which in form 
resembles one of the ordinary flat grave- 
stones in an English churchyard, were 
shaped in squares by the men in garrison 
at Fort Newdigate. The headstone and 
those composing the large cross and the 
letter “ N” are white. The others are of 
a darker color. It is here that the em- 
press will kneel to pray for her son. 
Over these stones the waving grasses of 
south Africa will soon grow. Tropical 
vines and flowers will also find a place 
there. The sad tragedies caused by war 
are marked here and there by the crosses 
placed at a soldier’s last resting-place, or 
some memorial stone placed by some 
comrade; and the simple memorial to the 
last of the Bonapartes takes no prece- 
dence. 











